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Know and Use Your Community : 


In the fall of 1940 a special commit- 
tee was appointed by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals to 
prepare a report to be entitled, “Know 
and Use Your Community.” The pur- 
pose of this report is to serve as a hand- 
book for elementary school principals 
and faculties in studying and adapting 
their curriculum programs to meet 
community needs. 

This committee began working im- 


mediately by surveying the field to ob-/ 
tain information pertaining to the most | 
worthwhile things being done through-| 
out the country. It was decided that | 
the report should be divided into three | 
divisions, namely, (1) Descriptions of | 
a large number of communities with 

suggestions as to the type of techniques | 
most suitable for studying the different : 
communities; (2) Descriptions per- | 
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Here’s Wishing:— 
For you and yours this year— 
1. Perfect health. 
2. Happiness in your school work. 


3. The best teaching you have ever done. 
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WORTH 
KNOWING— 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, Boulder, has 
been selected as the place 
for the Sixth Annual Con- 
ference on Elementary 
Education which the D.E. 
S.P. will sponsor following 
the N.E.A. convention in 
Denver during the summer 
of 1942. Because of the 
limited dormitory space, 
the first 200 who register 
and make a $5.00 deposit 
can be accommodated. 


irre 


DR. W.H. PILLSBURY, 
President of the A.A\S.A., 
is making plans for an ex- 
cellent convention program 
for the San _ Francisco 
meeting—Feb. 21-26, 1942. 


————E———E 


ALL 1941-42 MEM- 
BERS of the D.E.S.P. will 
receive complimentary 
about the first of January, 
a copy of the excellent re- 
port on “Know and Use 
Your Community” which 
the Department’s Commit- 
tee on Community Study 
is preparing. 


——E—— 


THE THEME for 
American Education Week, 
Nov. 9-15, 1941, will be 
“Education for a Strong 
America.” Be sure to par- 
ticipate in this. 


———S————— SS 


LANGUAGE ARTS IN 
THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL is the name of 
the twentieth yearbook of 
the D.ES.P. This book 
was off the press on Sept. 
15 and is being sent to 
members for 1941-42. 
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oa .. . Gung ho!”’ 


This Chinese Slogan 
ad Means “Work Together” 











We cannot understand the reason why these magic words start 


waves rolling and rollicking around our hearts and through our} 


minds. We do know that we hear them, and then begin to w ork J 
for a cause or to improve a situation with an enthusiasm w hich} 


EL POG BRP RATE oT 


i 


is boundless. We also believe that it is a safe wager to say, ‘‘W ef 


bet that nine tenths of the elementary school principals of this/ 


nation made mention of these magic words at the first teachers’ 
meeting held this fall.” 
You are striving to have every one in your school and in your 


is 


community work together, for then you know that progress will | 


take place. You should work with and for your teachers, for} 


they have expressed their willingness to work with you for the} 


good of the school. You should demonstrate your ability to ac- 


cept and meet the needs of your school, community, and school | 


system. This responsibility is even greater now, for during these 


days of strife, we must not make a false step. 
The officers of the Department of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals extend to you their greetings and wish for you one of/ 


the happiest school years you have ever had. They urge you 
to organize local, district, and county clubs, and state associa- 
tions, so that you may discuss your problems. By working 
together the problems facing elementary education in your 


school, city, county, district, state, and nation will be solved) 


better and fairer for all concerned.—E. G. P. 
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What Gives the Lift? 
Robert H. Edgar 


President, Department of Elementary School Principals and Principal, 
Bedford School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


For many years our airplanes were flown before 
the men who were doing the flying knew what kept 
them up. It was thought that the pressure on the 
lower part of the wing was the thing which “did 
the trick.” And it was not until many years later 
that it was discovered accidentally that it was the 
vacuum created above the wings. 

We have begun another school year; have pre- 
pared our school programs; have opened wide the 
doors and watched the horde of youngsters rush 
past, eager to begin learning. 

Have you as an elementary principal given the 
necessary lift? Have you given to your teachers the 
necessary inspiration, the proper enthusiasm, the 
absolutely essential equipment so that they may 
give to the boys and girls under their direction the “necessary lift?” Have you 
given the school (or schools) of which you have charge a reasonably close and 
careful evaluation as to instructional equipment, plan of organization, leadership 
and supervision to be made by you, and efficiency in serving the pupils and 
the community? Have you been able to make the four strong winds of “Char- 
acter,” “Citizenship,” “Courtesy,” and “Competency” blow so as to lift the 
boys and girls of your school to those heights of being a real honest-to-goodness 
American citizen? 

With strife and stress of Europe coming nearer and nearer our shores, we 
who are given by our Superintendents the responsibility of directing our schools 
know that we must work more closely with our teachers, must work for unity 
of purpose, must really see that the boys and girls of our schools are learning. 
Therefore, by uniting your school forces, your communities, and by helping to 
unite your city, your state, and then working solidly with the National Depart- 
ment, we know that you can give to elementary education the “necessary lift” 
so that every child in this nation will grow through richer experiences. Only by 
united effort can this be achieved. 

Having been selected as the leader for the Department of Elementary School 
Principals for the year of 1941-42, an honor which I most sincerely appreciate, 
I ask for the help and cooperation of every member of this grand group so that, 
by working together we can lift to new heights the instruction of our elementary 
school and thus make our department the outstanding unit of the N. E. A. 
Besides the 3 R’s let us teach those principles of right conduct which are honesty, 
truthfulness, recognition of the rights of others, generosity, and charity. 

The National Department has for twenty years gone forward, because the 
principles upon which it was founded were sound. Let us continue to build and 
add to the Department those things which the change of the time make necessary 
so that we may continue to lift elementary education to its rightful place. 





ROBERT H. EDGAR 











-¢4H Panel Discussion given before the meeting 
of Elementary Principals, Monday afternoon, 
June 30, 1941, Lecture Hall, Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Next Steps Ahead in the Principalship 


R. Heber Richards 


Director, Stanley Laboratory School, and Professor of Education, 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Conn. 


Panel; Mary Lawlor, Principal, Salem Hyde School, Syracuse, N. Y.; Albert L. Hart- 
man, Principal, Edgemont School, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Joseph E. Lynch, Principal, 
Hugh O’Brien School, Boston, Mass.; Florence M. Rogers, Principal, McKinley School, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 


It is a pleasure for me to introduce the members of the 
panel. We have not planned to lecture. Neither are we going 


papers. We do hope to think with you for a while about what 


school may be. We don’t propose to know exactly what they 
are, neither do we propose to know how to develop those 
steps which are desirable. However we, on the panel, have 
attempted to clarify our thinking after a fashion by cor- 

m. B. RICHARDS respondence. I had not seen one of these people until ten 

minutes ago, and I doubt if they had seen me, so we haven't 
cooked up the discussion for this afternoon. We have pooled our judgments and 
listed what may be three or four of the next steps. We have tried to think what 
some of the implications might be if one were to take these steps, and we are 
going to share some of them with you. Believing as we do in the democratic 
concept, we insist that you be in on the thinking. This is an open meeting. ‘““Come 
in” whenever you like. 

I had a letter the other day from a very good personal and professional friend 
which stated, ““‘Where may I secure a good elementary principle (spelled ‘ple’) ?” 
Knowing that he is a good student, and knowing him personally as I do, I 
answered by saying “I am not sure, but I believe one good principle would be 
to read your letters before you send them out, especially, if you have to use 
NYA stenographic service as I do.” The same is true with the word, ‘“democ- 
racy.” Perhaps no two people have exactly the same concept of it. The panel 
members will probably differ very greatly in their discussions of it this after- 
noon. Perhaps, however, as we think about ways and means of making our 
schools better illustrations of the kind of education that will help us to live 
more democratically, we may develop some helpful ideas. The steps, as they 
have been listed and distributed to you, do not necessarily have to be in 
that order. They could have been in any order, but it seemed to be the con- 





to give individual testimonies. We are not even going to read | 


some of the next steps in the principalship of the elementary | 


viction of all members of the panel that before any principal does very much in | 


helping to improve the school in which he is working, he must first of all think 


through his values. If and when Mr. Hitler should take over, we would have | 
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very little to say about how or what we did in the public schools. None of us 
expect that to happen, and we don’t want it to happen, but we must be vigilant. 
We must do everything possible to prevent it from happening. So we are going 
to think a little bit about what some of the steps may be to help make our 
schools more functional in the way of living which we call “democracy.” All of 
us profess a profound faith in democracy, yet select any public school, any 
teacher, any child, and I challenge you to ask the child why he is doing whatever 
he is doing. Nine times out of ten he will say, “Because teacher told me to.” 
At least that has been my experience about nine times out of ten. Now, what 
does that mean? This morning a supervisor, from Massachusetts came to my 
graduate class at Yale and said, “I am here to find out how I can go back to my 
county and tell our one hundred ten teachers exactly what they ought to do.” 
That isn’t our notion of the next steps. We hope you discover a little more 
clearly what some of our notions are as we go along. 

Lyncu: We are speaking a lot now about democracy in education. We wonder 
sometimes, in speaking of democracy, if we are talking a certain amount of 
flag raising or if it means a type or manner or procedure? I am wondering if 
there should be a definition as to what we mean by democracy in education 
as a part of the next move? 

RicHarps: Excellent! Suppose you define it, Mr. Lynch. 

Lyncu: I am wondering if it means the manner of teaching—taking the 
child directly into the confidence of the teacher and the master. Isn’t it revising 
or throwing out the old dictatorial method—just as Dr. Richards said a few 
minutes ago about the supervisor looking for her book of notes in order to tell 
the rest of the teachers what to do? Isn’t it more of a manner or method in the 
school rather than emphasis upon patriotic moves? 

RicHaArps: Shouldn’t democracy mean more than method? 

HARTMAN: Would you feel, if Hitler did take over, the average American 
classroom would be different than it is today? 

Lyncu: I don’t think there is any guess about it. We would be told in a 
certain school and in a certain factory that we should produce a certain thing 
and when to produce it. 

HARTMAN: You don’t think we are that bad now, do you? 

Lyncu: In a very limited way, yes. 

HARTMAN: How about these schools where the youngsters do have an oppor- 
tunity to decide what they may do, at least during a part of the school day? 
Isn’t that true practically in every school in every city? 

Lyncu: If you would call the roll of every school teacher from Washington 
to Florida and from California to Maine, there would probably be very few of 
those schools where the children are taken into consideration and given a part 
in determining school policies. 

RicHarps: I agree with Mr. Lynch. What kind of elementary education did 
you have, Mr. Hartman? Was it a Hitler type? 

HARTMAN: I went to a school where the older boys ran the school part of the 
time, and I think we did make some imprint on the teacher part of the time. 
I think the teacher thought she was the Hitler, but she was fooling herself. 
My father was on the school board and he decided there should be a change to 
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get a teacher who was more of the Hitler type. A man was put in. He taught us 
to be more careful. 

RicHarps: I am not entirely satisfied, Mr. Lynch, with your definition of 
democracy. I agree with what you have said, but don’t we need to go further 
with that definition? From a letter which I received from Miss Lawlor I have 
a notion she may have some very definite ideas about this. 


Lawtor: My thought of democracy is that a child does have something to say; | 
that he is free to plan some of his work that he is to do—under guidance—but | 


there must be clearly defined in that child’s mind what freedom means. I think | 
my children, if you asked them the question, “What is freedom?” would say, | 
“Oh, it is my chance to do as I please.” And that is not true. Freedom is the | 
right to do as you please when it doesn’t hurt the other fellow or when we recog- | 


nize freedom as a right and also as a duty. Then if the child has freedom in the | 
schoolroom he has also the right to respect other children. I don’t think our | 


boys and girls are getting that attitude today. 
RicHARDs: Miss Lawlor, do you think freedom is something we give to | 
children or something they earn? 


Lawtor: I think freedom is an inherent right. It was given to us to do—| 


right or wrong. i 
RicHarps: You evade the question. Does the child earn or achieve freedom? | 
HARTMAN: Where is the child going to be taught what it means to act with 

a certain amount of freedom? 

LAwWLor: That is the teacher’s job. It is a teacher’s place to say, “Now 
Johnnie, please do this,”’ or “I wouldn’t do that if I were you.” Here you are 
in a social situation in a world surrounded with people. You can do things that 
you please, provided they don’t hurt the other fellow. I can drive a car, and 
as long as I obey traffic laws and keep to the right side of the street, I may go 
along. The minute I do something that is wrong, then I pay for it. In school 
children have freedom but there is no punishment. That goes with the freedom. 

RicHarps: Then you believe we must earn our freedom? 

HARTMAN: How important is the manner in which the teacher does this? 

Law tor: I think it is very, very important. I think the teacher is the keynote | 
of the whole thing. If the teacher is free, then the child is free within certain 
limitations. I don’t mean the child to have absolute freedom, or the teacher to 
have absolute freedom. We wouldn’t have a democracy if we didn’t have rules 
to go by. I don’t mean the Hitler type, but I think there must come a time 
when children learn that obedience is obedience and is self sacrifice. 

RicHArps: Should we try to distinguish between freedom and license? 

Law tor: Children don’t recognize the difference between freedom and license. 
That is what I am trying to say. You are free, but that freedom you give to the 
children is not clearly enough defined, and it is our fault in the school for not 
defining it. 

LyncuH: How can we give it if we can’t define it? 

Rocers: That is the job of the teacher. 

HARTMAN: May I ask Miss Rogers the place of the principal in order that 
the teacher will feel free to do this? 

Rocers: She is to be the leader and do it herself. May I mention an experi- | 
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ment. This isn’t a testimonial. It did not happen in my school, but there is 
a suburb of Cleveland which organized a committee last year, including parents, 
teachers, and pupils. The committee decided to have a very detailed conference 
on the needs of the children, set up for the community a school for democracy; 
and derived a manual and course of study which they have used this year most 
successfully. Reports, they tell me, are still coming in. I think that is quite a 
practical application of the democratic procedure. 

RicuHarps: You are saying to the extent that principals work with teachers 
in improving the learning situation, we may expect teachers to work with 
children in a similar manner. 

Rocers: Yes! And as superintendents work with principals, and as the whole 
school works with the community. 

RicuaArps: Then it behooves us as teachers and principals to try to set up 
working conditions that are harmonious and in tune with the democratic con- 
cept. Would you say that you think the elementary school should become the 
finest illustration of democracy that cooperative and intelligent thinking could 
provide? Experimentally we should provide an environment where pupils 
become more democratic by living democratically. 

Rocers: I think that is perfectly stated. 

RicuaArps: That takes us squarely to the second step, “The cooperative 
creation of a learning environment which is in harmony with and conducive 
to the purpose of a school in a democracy.” I have in mind a teacher who 
recently said, “I have no problems.” She is a very fortunate individual! Some 
one asked her later why she made that statement. She replied, ‘“You don’t 
think I would admit it, if I did have, do you?’’ How does one meet that situation? 

Lyncu: I would like to make a remark in regard to the development of the 
school or the relationship between the teacher and the principal, not based on 
old ideas of supervision, but on the spirit of friendly cooperation—the same 
spirit carried throughout the school with teachers and pupils. The general idea 
is to eliminate the old practice of supervisors or principals dictating certain 
procedures and then have the teacher take them as so much gospel. Under the 
practice of democratic supervision the routine would be changed completely 
and the supervisor would be just a consultant, a friend, to the teachers, breaking 
down that fear of supervision, breaking down the old principles in which 
teachers felt they had to take everything that came from the supervisor. 

HarTMAN: What would you do if the general supervisor from the superin- 
tendent’s office requested you to do something not in harmony with the way you 
felt your school should be run? 

Lyncu: I would say the old idea of the line and staff arrangement ought to 
be broken down and could be if the principal had tact, ability, and good judge- 
ment and would persuade that supervisor that after all what she is in that 
school for is to help the teacher. She is not there to see that a subject is taught, 
but rather to see that the teacher is assisted in her problems. After all, the main 
object is for the supervisor to help the teacher with her work in the classroom. 

RicHarps: Would you put the supervisor on call? Would you insist that the 
special supervisor only report on call—that is, tell her that there are certain 
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times you would like to have her advice and have her come to help only when | 


the teacher through the principal requested her? 


Lyncu: I would eliminate that by having her feel she could come in on a | 
friendly basis any time. If I could not, I wouldn’t put her on call, I would put } 


her on the carpet. 


RicHARDs: Let’s say you did put her on the carpet, and the next morning | 
she entered a second grade classroom and said, “I want the children in this | 
room to sing fifteen minutes every morning.” The teacher asked, ‘““Why?’’, and | 
the supervisor answered, “Because children sing better in the morning.’ What | 


would you do then? 


Lyncu: After all, the principal is going to be interested in seeing that | 


the teacher is helped with her problems. It isn’t a problem of the teacher to 
have the music taught. She probably wouldn’t see the value of having the children 
sing fifteen minutes every morning. That supervisor should come in and say, 
“What is your problem, and how can I help you?” 

RIcHARDS: How may we educate supervision to that point of view? 


HARTMAN: Don’t you feel that in this matter of supervision one of our major | 


difficulties is that there doesn’t exist a policy that is uniform enough so that the 
principal and supervisor do have a basic point of view with respect to what is a 
democratic procedure? We can get that only one way and that is by having a 
wise enough superintendent of schools to outline what he means with respect 
to the management of this sort of instance, and especially supervision must have 


a point of view with respect to what is a democratic procedure. Last fall we had | 
a meeting of parents and teachers at the beginning of the year and tried to em- | 


phasize the direction the school was taking. We decided when a youngster at 
home feels the sense of strain and is quite unhappy in the classroom, the first 
duty of the parents is to go directly to the teacher. That actually happened and 
the teacher, though she approved the policy, acted in such a manner as to say 


there was no problem, and asked the parent to leave. In other words, democracy | 


was something on paper that she couldn’t practice. Later that parent came to 
me. I went to the teacher and talked the matter over and said, “This is what 
we had in mind at the staff meeting when deciding every parent must have 
consideration even though the teacher might feel there is no problem. In this 
particular case there was a problem, and you refused to see it, and by refusing 
to see it, you didn’t live up to the first principle of democracy as it should be 
practiced.” She had been thinking on a track which was surprising to the other 
members of the staff, for she thought she was teaching in a manner in harmony 
with democracy. She had taught school 28 years and hadn’t taken a course. 
Now, for the first time, she came face to face with a practical situation where 
she thought she needed to revise her practice. Having taught in a manner which 
she thought was democratic but which was not, she could only learn as a result 
of the experience on her own part. 

Lawtor: You imply that we need to get a new superintendent, and we need 
to get a new supervisor. What are we, as principals, going to do? How much have 
we got to do? We just can’t do, can we? We have to take what is given us. 

Hartman: I don’t think so at all. I think if we don’t exercise leadership, we 
don’t deserve the salary we are getting. We have to educate a superintendent 
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just like we would a spoiled child. If we can’t do that, as a principal, I don’t 
know that we ought to be treated democratically. 

AUDIENCE: How may we do that? 

RicHarps: We are not able to tell you how, nor when to do it. We don’t 
know your situations, but we all know there are some things one can do in any 
situation. There must be a middle of the road plan which one can intelligently 
take that will help the situation where he is. If we can’t get over the stone we 
must go around it. It has been my experience that if a teacher has the respect of 
a principal she can do a great deal. If her children read well or reach the stand- 
ards the community sets up, very few people will question Aow she does it. 

LyNncu: I suggest a possible solution is in-service training of teachers. I am 
reminded of a statement a teacher made a short time ago. She wanted to give up 
her work a year or a half year, go into a teachers college and park outside the 
door every notion she had in regard to teaching. She wanted to give up her 
judgment of procedure and come out of that institution six months or a year later 
trained for the newer ideas for teachers. A probable answer to that would be a 
teacher would probably be trained far better right in her own classroom. Right 
in her own classroom she probably could be trained by a wise counsel of 
teachers in the school, if they were organized for the intention of developing 
the democratic spirit we have been talking about. She could be shown that by 
practicing newer methods from her associates with possibly a clever farseeing 
principal, and conferences with teachers, she could learn the many facts. Probably 
the first need on her part would be to establish completely a new interest, a new 
purpose in her teaching for the year and then derive a certain principle toward 
which she should strive during that year. 

RICHARDS: We seem to have arrived at step three—in-service growth. 

Lawtor: May I say, Mr. Lynch, that I think the thing we are doing is 
throwing out too many of the good old things. 

HARTMAN: Do you mean to imply we can have the good old things and 
practice democracy in the classroom? 

Lawtor: Yes, I do. I think truth is a good old thing. I think honesty and 
obedience are good old things and we are not getting them from the schools. 
May I take it from this point? I think this discussion has gone from principals 
to supervisors, to superintendents, and we are forgetting the main and only 
thing that is in the school, and that is the child, and it is our business to re- 
orientate. The child is our chief concern. 

RicHarps: Will teacher growth not promote child growth? 

Mr. Ettiott, East Hartford, Conn.: I suppose most of this audience is made 
up chiefly of principals. It seems to me we are assuming that as principals we 
know what the democratic practice of the school is and that we are running 
it that way. We want to change the teachers and we want to change the super- 
visors. My contention is that a great many of the principals need to be changed 
themselves. 

HarTMAN: You mean we should lose our positions? 

Exxiott: It might mean that. 

LAWLor: You don’t mean that. You really mean we have to change our own 
thinking. 
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Exxuiott: And if we can’t we should get out. 

Mr. Lemme, Evansville, Ind.: We were talking a moment ago about old 
things. I would like to mention the subject matter curriculum and repeated 
failures. Let’s get to that step. 

Law or: I am saying that we are not teaching honesty. We will say to a boy 
that takes something that doesn’t belong to him, “That isn’t right.’’ We'll tell a 
boy who tells a deliberate story, “That isn’t right.” It is an incidental teaching 
of moral virtues. That is my point. I can’t learn to drive a car by doing it 
incidentally. I have to keep after it and that is the thing we need now. Get 
those moral virtues and have them talk. 

RicHArps: Then you would make democratic living your chief aim? 

HarTMAN: I open up another question which bears on this and that is the 
matter of competition and possibly reports in terms of A, B, C, or percentage 
averages. When we bring in the matter of competition, especially when expressed 


in terms of marks, we set up a certain barrier by virtue of having that exist | 


especially with young children. This might not apply to high school, but it does 
apply to the younger children where we try to give them marks in certain 
formal subject matter. We do not give them an opportunity to experience 
success before we give them a mark of failure. 

RicHarps: Would you say, Mr. Hartman, that democracy doesn’t provide 
opportunities for competition? 

HartTMAN: I think that you cannot keep competition out of the classroom. 
I have a youngster of my own and she went to a school moderately progressive 
and there was plenty of competition. When we keep competition out then I am 
afraid we wouldn’t be holding to acceptable standards at all. However, there 
is no use emphasizing competition to the point where we teach children to lie 
or steal or cheat. Children are interested in school, and youngsters as a result 
have that interest. If we have an acceptable teacher she can get more without 
the competitive element at that young level. 


LAWLOR: Coming down on the train last Saturday I talked with a Dean of | 


Women in one of your high schools and I think what is true of the high school 
is true also of the elementary school. I asked her what was her thoveht about 
examinations, marking, and reporting to parents. She came back with this state- 
ment. “A girl in the high school had been taking an examination and she went 
home and told her mother that she had passed all of her subjects. Her mother 
was delighted. We had been giving the idea of making people happy. She realized 
later that she had to show that report card so she came to me and said, ‘Please 
promise to help me out.’ I told her I would help her if I could, but I had to 
know what I was to promise. ‘I told my mother I passed all these subjects and 
now I have failed two of them.’ ‘Why did you do it?’ I asked, and she replied, 
‘To make my mother happy.’”’ This pupil had a sense of value of the truth 
in it. So the Dean said, “All right, the first thing for you to do is to bring 


your mother here.’ The mother and the Dean and the girl together! That is a | 


democracy. 
RicHARDS: How do you feel about this question, Miss Rogers? 


Rocers: I prefer a minimum amount of competition. We can’t rule it out en- | 
tirely. Children compete in games in the yard and games everywhere, but I | 
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think we should limit the amount of honor we give to competitive work especially 
for our younger and elementary children. We had a gentleman back here that 
wanted to mention subject matter and failure. I think that was a very good sug- 
gestion and I am happy to have those practical things come out. Subject matter 
in the manner of identifying a particular spot on the map, or learning the 
names of the capitols of the states, as our mothers did, to sing them through, 
isn’t so valuable today, but failure means a readjustment of what we are trying 
to do with the children. 

HARTMAN: May I ask Miss Rogers a question? If you were going to indicate 
that we shouldn’t give marks, how would you report to parents? 

RoceErs: By anecdotal notes. We use them all the time. Just a note to the 
parents. 

HARTMAN: Just what do you mean? 

Rocers: Well, there is a little form on which the name and grade of the child 
is placed and there is an opportunity to mention the subject in which he has 
improved. If he improves, that statement is made, and if there is need for im- 
provement, the parent is asked to come in and consult us about certain qualities 
of Johnnie’s development. 

HARTMAN: That is good. We use it too. 

Ricuarps: Well, that is a splendid illustration. What part does the confer- 
ence between parents and teacher play in this informal type of report? 

Rocers: The parents are just as interested as can be in knowing what we 
are trying to do. 

RicHArps: I know a school which is trying to improve teacher-parent rela- 
tionships. A teacher asked one parent to come to the school. He immediately 
said, ““My God, what’s Sammy done now’’? We need to use the parents, because 
the parents can give us much information that we need to help us in this business 
of developing intelligent personalities. 

Mrs. Hazer Ort, Chicago, Ill.: I would like to speak on the point of com- 
petition. It is something worthwhile in the classroom. Can’t we help the child 
to compete with his own record? He is just as happy and I think it is a matter 
of equalizing all these factors. A child in the lower brackets trying to compete 
with the child in the upper brackets brings back failure. I am going to make 
this statement, ““No teacher has a right to let any child fail, because if a teacher 
doesn’t know the ability and how far that child can go, she has failed and 
not the child.” 

PRESIDENT TucKER: Dr. Richards, would you speak a bit on the grade place- 
ment of pupils in the elementary school and how an elementary school can take 
care of the grade and growth of children, say through the eighth grade? 
Some people break down the barriers from the first or second grades, or the 
second and third grades, etc. Who can know what the interest of the third 
grade is? 

Ricuarps: First I want to answer that gentleman’s question about subject 
matter. I am sure that most of us believe just as much in subject matter as 
we ever did, but we perhaps believe more in the functional use of subject matter 
than we do in the memorization of it to be given back at a recitation or for an 
examination. Who knows what subject matter the children in our schools 
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should know? Certainly we all want to help children use subject matter. None 
of us believes we should memorize all the facts in a time table. But we need to 
know how to use the time table when we want to catch a train. We must teach 
children to use subject matter in solving problems vital to them. That is my own 
reaction. I don’t know how to do that any more than you do, but I am con- 
cerned about the fact, and I would like to know a great deal more about it. 

Now, coming to this problem of grade placement. There is a tendency to do 
away with the hurdles over which we expect every child to jump before he goes 
on to the next grade. It doesn’t make any difference what grade the child is 
in so long as he is grouped with or near his group socially. We all know of the 
seven year old child who is four years old socially. I believe the tendency is to 
group children as well as we can socially, and then it is our job to adjust the pro- 
cedures and materials to each child’s rate of development. Some teachers say, 
“T have so many grades in my room I just can’t take the time for individual at- 
tention.”” Who cares about the grades? It is an individual proposition. Learning 
is done individually. You can’t take a child faster than he can go. You can’t 
give a child more than he can assimilate. You take him where he is and help 
him grow at his own rate. I don’t know how to do it. I am not proposing the 
how, but I am convinced we have to do just that. We have no recipes to give 
you as capsules, but I think each staff working cooperatively upon those prob- 
lems will evolve some ways which will be effective. 

PRESIDENT TUCKER: What do you think about having, for instance, a nine 
year old in a room with six year olds? 

Ricuarps: Again I don’t think we can say specifically until we know the 
factors involved. There may be some nine year old children who will fit 
chronologically with some six year olds. It is an individual case to be worked 
out entirely within the circumstances of a specific situation. There must be 
great flexibility. 

PRESIDENT TUCKER: We get all kinds of social maladjustment in a rigid system. 

HartTMAN: I would like to question what was mentioned a while ago about 
how this can be done. I think there are two answers to it that must be taken 
into consideration. Youngsters need to be placed in working groups that are 
reasonably harmonious. I think we have a lot of inefficient teaching where we try 
to teach thirty individual youngsters on their respective problems. I do think 
if we forget about grade lines and don’t call youngsters grade 1, 2, or 3, but 
classify them as primary school youngsters, we would have three working groups 
in the classroom. I think by the time every youngster is 13 years and 7 months 
of age as of September first, he ought to be in a seventh grade or junior high 
school regardless of his ability, unless he is placed in an opportunity class. There 
might be a few exceptions. 

Ricuarps: Shouldn’t every group be an opportunity group? 

HarTMAN: May I change that word to atypical? 

Ricuarps: I don’t like that any better. We have to take the child where he is. 
You are right, Mr. Hartman, when you say we must have groups that can 
work together. That is very true, but when you set up any sort of rigid artificial 
classification scheme, you get maladjustment. 
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HARTMAN: I don’t believe we should hold but mighty few of the older age 
youngsters in the first and second grades. I think these should go forward. 

LAWLOR: But they should go into classes by themselves because I would 
imagine if we take a child just because he is 13 years, 7 months old out of the 
seventh grade and put him into high school irregardless of what he is capable of 
doing, you are going to get out into the middle of the stream and flounder. 

HARTMAN: I am assuming that you have a junior high school principal and 
an organization which has some sense. 

RIcHARDS: Don’t you have the parent to contend with, and aren’t you going 
to have parents say to you, “My child cannot go into this opportunity class or 
atypical class. He must be with the crowd that he started to school with?” 

RICHARDS: Miss Rogers, do you want to talk the point, atypical? opportunity 
room? maladjustment? 

Rocers: I think the child should go with his social group, but it doesn’t 
have to be the same group all day long. I don’t see why there aren’t times 
when he could be in his social groups for games and with another group that 
would be ready to read at a certain level. We need not be rigid. 

RicHarps: Aren’t you saying some things are more important than others 
in the school? You say for games and such things the child may be grouped 
socially. It seems to me if we value the ability to master subject matter more 
than we value developing personality, you are right, but if we are planning to 
socialize the individual, then he must be grouped with a group with which he 
can work harmoniously at all times, should he not? 

PRESIDENT TUCKER: There is one topic I would like to have the panel discuss, 
because it is really taking some people by storm. Isn’t there a group of people 
trying to break down the idea of departmentalization of subject matter and put- 
ting children into groups and having a core curriculum? 

Lyncu: There is an activity in the country against departmentalization. We 
caught that in the City of Boston. There are certain schools now in which the 
seventh grade child is exposed to a large number of teachers. He comes right out 
of the sixth grade and goes right to eight or nine different teachers. The superin- 
tendents here talked recently about changing all of that and making some rule 
in regard to the number of teachers to which a pupil would be exposed. There 
are groups saying departmentalization has gone through fire. Departmentaliza- 
tion has its value without any question. At the same time, there are a great 
many signs which indicate it is losing in favor of an undepartmentalized social- 
ized program. 

RicHArps: My high school work was a lot different from that. I was given 
an hour of history; an hour of English; an hour of chemistry; an hour of 
something else, and somehow my principal and teachers thought that would all 
add up to make me a democratic person. What’s the difference between a 6A 
boy and a 7B or an 8A and a 9B boy? You say the 6A boy can’t have a type- 
writer, but the 7B will have it provided for him. What’s the difference? 
Where do we get this business of steps, levels, and breaks in the learning pro- 
gram? Why don’t we give the child whatever he needs wherever he is? 

AUDIENCE: Doesn’t it cost more to teach an undepartmentalized school than 
a departmentalized one? You would have but a few people in a group like that. 
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Law tor: I can only say what I know is true in our own city. When we began 
to departmentalize we found that it does cost very much more. If you are 
going to take a class of children and teach them typewriting, it is going to cost 
money to teach just three or four children. It is ideal, yes, but expensive. 

RicHarps: There might be ways of doing that without providing a teacher 
for four children, if we had a typewriter available, and if we were willing to 
cooperatively work at the problem. 

Mr. SHEPARD, Lyndhurst, N. J.: I have been sitting here and I find as much 
diversion among the principals on the panel as I find among our own elementary 
principals, and I think if we had a group of high school principals we would 
find them diverted as much as you. You put some pressure on the elementary 
school to induce the high school principals to go on. I would like to ask this 
question. Assuming that you want to be democratic, assuming that you have 
principals’ meetings and apply democracy and you work vigorously at the thing 
you are’ doing, then you go into a school to visit and find subject matter is 
being formally approached and you find the principal is not willing to release 
the teachers. What are you going to do? I don’t say you want to stop every- 
thing, but you certainly want and realize what is best to teach. 

RicHarps: Do you mean to imply that we should not have differences of 
opinion? 

SHEPARD: No! I believe that many of us still believe in the policy of getting 





content instead of trying to inculcate values as an attempt or an approach to | 


the building up of the children to use the subjects. We are confused about this | 


matter of discipline. That is the problem that is running back and forth through 
this afternoon discussion. Nothing has been settled here. 

RicuHarps: Do you think we should settle anything? 

SHEPARD: No, but I think we have to discuss it long enough. 

PRESIDENT TUCKER: This morning at the committee meeting of the National 
Department of Elementary School Principals that very point was discussed and 


that is how we are going to get across the idea that there must be, as Mr. | 
Richards said, more cooperation and intelligent planning as well as teaching. | 


One member of the committee said there should be in every system an educa- 
tional planning Department and we are going to work on that. 

HARTMAN: What does democracy mean when we practice it in the school 
system? One thing it means is that when we agree on a policy, folks work 
toward that policy, and do not go back to their own school and do as they 








please. That means the superintendent of schools has a real responsibility | 


to enforce that policy. 


Ricuarps: This is certainly a frank and “unruly” panel. Who would formu- | 


late that policy? 
HartTMAN: It might be that policy needs to be revised from time to time, 


but it does mean that the principals cooperate with that policy just as you | 
expect a group of teachers within the building to work under a policy so that | 


when children go to the teacher one does not say, “It is right,’ and another 
say, “It is wrong.” The children become confused. 

Ricuarps: Do you think you and your staff should formulate the policies 
for your school? 
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HARTMAN: I think the policies should be so that the teachers know what 


| they are. Policies can provide for changing environment, but there should be 


enough uniformity to eliminate confliction. If the majority of the staff mem- 
bers have formulated that policy, and I disagree, it becomes my duty to follow 
that policy or I must get out. 

PRESIDENT TuCKER: The cooperation of this planning must be among the 
people in the system. I don’t approve of a policy of the whole system, for maybe 
the people who formed it were not people of my thinking, but I should get a 
background so that I can be able to understand the things going on and make 
my adjustments. And we must at least try out the things the teachers suggest. 

RicHArps: But you would agree in a general policy that each faculty and 
principal should try to the best of their ability to meet the needs of the children 
in their building, would you not? 

PRESIDENT TucKER: I think the superintendent should call a meeting of his 
group and they together should form a general policy for the system. I heard a 
good many years ago, when I was sitting at this meeting, a superintendent read 
a paper, in which he said, “Well, it is nine ten. Every single elementary class- 
room in my system has finished singing and they shall now study mathematics.” 


' I think this should be more flexible. 


Rocers: I was just going to say we have ten elementary schools in my city 
and our theory is to have a policy to run ten shows according to the need of the 
district in which they are placed. 

Miss Mo.ttie WILLIAMS, Fort Smith, Ark.: I like everything that has been 
said right up to the last. I like so much the idea of having the superintendent 
break the ground for the year’s work and sow the seed, but not to be hard boiled 
about it. I like elementary principals in a group to discuss things that should 


| be of common interest to all the schools and for the superintendent to allow 


the individual principal to run the school he is in charge of for the benefit of 
the children in that school. I am strong for that and I believe you can get 
democracy and everything else, if it comes in that way. 

RICHARDS: Suppose your superintendent does all of that, and your school 
goes on in the same old way? I know of no reputable institution for teacher 
education that isn’t teaching the very thing you are saying, and yet I have 
seen students during the year come out with A.B. degrees and do things the 
same way they were taught as children. 

PRESIDENT TUCKER: What is the solution to this problem? 

RicHArps: One solution would seem to be a revitalized teacher-education 
program on a national scale. Another solution would seem to be an aroused 
effective, democratic principal in every school. Only as we cooperatively re-think 
our values and intelligently transform them into action will we begin to function 
in terms of our responsibilities. 

PRESIDENT TucKER: Thank you. Dr. Richards, our time is coming rapidly 
to a close. 

RicHARDs: May I take this opportunity to thank the members of the panel 
for the excellent contributions they have made? It has been a pleasure to think 
with them, and with you, about some of our urgently needed next steps in the 
principalship of the elementary school. 
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Better Language for Better Living 
Frederick H. Bair 


Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York 


Probably there is no better place than Boston for 
the discussion of such a topic as “Better Language 
for Better Living,’ for Bostonians have always been 
noted for the purity of their English. Purity, however, 





is not the only characteristic of what we nowadays 
believe is better language. 

Some of you—many of you perhaps—are from Bos- | 
ton. I know that you are, because I heard in the | 
corridors outside the Boston a and the Boston equiva- | 
REDERICK H. BAIR lent of r. But not all of you are from Boston. I know, 
for I heard also the flat a of the Far West and the 





soft drawl of the South. I cannot tell by looking at you where you are from, 


bu 


t I can come close to telling by hearing you speak. So far I haven’t spotted 


the “goil” from Brooklyn, but I will know her when I hear her ask for “ersters.” 

Our Choice of Words—The voice is not the whole story, of course. Our 
choice of words and the way in which we use them mark us for what we are. 
There is the case of the Boston professor of English who went to a Far Western 
college to teach. There was a tradition in this college that everybody should | 
speak to everybody else, that everybody should say, “Hello.” Not only did 
faculty members greet each other and students, but so firmly implanted was this 
tradition that sophomores even said, “Hello” to freshmen. The professor was a 
bit slow to catch the hello spirit—not because he was a Bostonian, I am sure, 


bu 
all 


t just because he was an English professor. In fact, he did not catch on at 
until his failure to observe the hello spirit was made the subject of an 


editorial in the college paper. With natural embarrassment, but without indig- 


na 


tion, he went to the writer of the editoral and said, “I should indeed like to 


conform, but really I can’t say “Hello.”’ It doesn’t quite fit, somehow. Would, 
“How-do-you-do, do?” 


“Tt doesn’t quite fit, somehow,”—That is one of the problems of English 
q , I 


teaching. The language of the scholar does not fit the man in the street. In a 


na 
an 


an 
of 


tion like this—in a democracy—the voice of the man in the street is heard 
d respected. 

You and I as teachers of English are not likely to have many of the writers 
d scholars of the future in our classrooms. Teachers are many, but the writers 
literary masterpieces are few. It is only the rare and lucky teacher of English 


who can point to any outstanding writer and say, “I taught him something of 
what he knows.” For everyone who can, there must be another who in all 
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honesty and humility must say, “I tried to teach him, but he would not learn, 
and that, I suppose, is why he is successful.”” No, our job as teachers of English 
is to acquaint the future man in the street with those tools of language that will 
help him to move to a better street, or to move his street to be better. 

Now to what kind of street shall we help him move? From Main Street to 
Broadway, or Park Avenue, or Wall Street, or just to the other side—to the 
right side—of the tracks? The answer depends upon his place-to-be in life. We 
have to guess at that, and we can never be sure of guessing right, because this 
is America, the land in which the boy from the bottom becomes the man at 
the top—sometimes. We do know what the probabilities are. We know that 
what his great-grandfather was has more relation to his future than what we, 
as his teachers, are. We know that his life at home before he ever saw the 
inside of a schoolroom has already affected his future more than we can affect it. 
We know that the kind of English used by his parents and his playmates sets 
the pattern for his language more than does the language textbook we give 
him to study. 

Knowing these things then, why should we teach at all? If heredity outweighs 
the schools, why not concentrate on improving the stock by eugenic rather than 
educational means? If environment outweighs the school why not spend the 
money now devoted to education on better housing? The answer is simple: 
education does improve the stock and it does improve environment. Educated 
men marry educated women almost always. The educated man and wife, no 
matter what their early environment, try to provide a better environment for 
their children. The school does serve. 

The school has a special opportunity to serve as it teaches language, for it is 
chiefly by means of language that we move to better streets. If Johnny lives on 
a street where the greeting is “Hi Mac,” or “Hey buddy,” he is going to have 
to learn to say the conventional American, “Hello” before he will fit in a better 
street. If Johnny wants very much to move to a better street, he will learn the 
accepted form. He knows, without being told: “When in Rome, do as the 
Romans” —By the way, I am now informed that the old saying has been re- 
vised: “When in Rome, do as the Germans do.” If Johnny lives on a how-do- 
you-do street, he is going to find many occasions when he will have to slip a 
notch and say, “Hello.”’ If he is in a chawmed-I-am-sure street, there is little, 
if anything, that can be done for him. 

The Classification of the Levels of English Spoken—There is another 
and perhaps better way to classify the levels of English that are spoken in 
America: First of all, there is the white-tie-and-tails English, which is appro- 
priate for state papers, after-dinner speeches by diplomats in Washington, 
funeral services, insurance policies, and apartment leases. For some reason—or 
rather for some peculiar lack of reason—the scholars call this “literary’’ English, 
although those who write our literature do not use it. If you say “desist”’ when 
you mean “stop” or “depart” when you mean “go” you are using literary, 
white-tie-and-tails English. It is a kind of language that has been taught for 
generations at bare-foot boys and girls. I say “taught at” instead of “taught 
to” because the bare-foot boy just does not swallow this stuff. “Blessings on 
thee, little man.” 
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The second classification is that of white-collar English. The scholars, who have 
invented no fancy name for it, call it standard English, to distinguish it from 
the deluxe model. If you say, “stop” when you mean “stop” and “go” when you 
mean “go” you are using standard, white-collar English. Its simplicity, accuracy, 
and utter clarity render it unfit for legal documents, insurance policies, and books 
and speeches relating to education. The lawyer avoids standard English as he 
prepares his papers, but he uses it tellingly as he talks to the jury. It is the 
language of advertising, of buying and selling, of explaining and arguing, of 
story-telling, and of just talking. It is the language that people use to get what 
they want—you can even make love with it! Teachers employ it day in and day 
out as they translate the literary English of old-fashioned textbooks into standard 
English, the language everybody understands. Note that I say ‘old-fashioned 
textbooks.” The newer ones, many of them, are written in standard English by 
authors who are more concerned that their child-readers shall understand than 
they are that their fellow educators shall stand in awe of their profundity. 

A third classification is no-tie-and-slacks English, what scholars and even the 
rest of us call slang. At its best it is the language of spice and spirit, a happy-go- 
lucky vehicle for the discussion of sports and for the banter of adolescent repartee. 
If you say “scram” when you mean “go,” you are using no-tie-and-slacks English. 
In its own terms, it has zip and zing and pep and oomph. At its worst, it is used, 
I believe, by droops and hepcats in the discussion of jive and boogie-woogie. It is 
not a language that can be taught, for it changes month by month. No method 
of inoculation against it has yet proved successful, although everything from the 
razor strap to heavy dosage with white-tie-and-tails English has been tried. 

A fourth classification is the down-at-the-heels English, known to scholars as 
vulgar or illiterate English. It is the language of the under-privileged, the unedu- 
cated; it is the language of the slums, of the characters in comic strips, and of 
some contemporary novelists. If you say “git” when you mean “go,” you are 
using illiterate, down-at-the-heels English. Unlike slang, it does not change from 
month to month or even from generation to generation. It is always with us in 
the jarring notes of he don’t, we was, haven’t no, ain’t got, have went, for you 
and I. Unlike the so-called literary English, its meaning is almost always per- 
fectly clear. That is the trouble with it. It persists because the people who use it 
get the bare necessities of life with it. The neighborhood grocer understands it, 
the landlord understands it, the shoe clerk understands it, and so does the shop 
foreman and the local relief administrator. The hillbilly uses it when he buys his 
shootin’ irons, when he sells his corn likker, when he goes a-courting t’other side 
o’ the mounting, and when he gropes for simple words of reverence at the grave 
of his grandpappy. 

The Task of the School—tThe eradication of down-at-the-heels, illiterate 
English has been one of the major tasks of the school. That is why we have the 
old-fashioned name of grammar school. Perhaps our failure to teach grammar 
successfully is why we have changed the name toe .entary school. The failure 
of many of our graduates to use the accepted pattern of the mother tongue is less 
embarrassing to us under the new name. 

You know the story of the teaching of English usage. The teacher of inter- 
mediate grades spends just as much time changing J seen to J saw as does the 
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primary teacher. The junior high school teacher says that the job was not done, 
that / seen appears infrequently in themes but is heard daily in speech. The high 
school teacher finds that a student knows that J seen won’t do in the English class- 
room, but he is sure that he can use it in life. ““Give me that there pencil,” brings 
a rebuke in school, but at home it brings the pencil. 

It is different with the teaching of arithmetic. Two and two are four in school 
and out. The boy who sells papers learns to make change and he learns to make 
it accurately. An out-of-school error in arithmetic usually brings far greater 
dissatisfaction than does a grade of 90 on an arithmetic test. Ninety percent 
right is not bad in school arithmetic. Ten percent wrong is intolerable in out-of- 
school arithmetic. Not so with an out-of-school error in English usage. Out-of- 
school bad English is like certain other unmentionable things your best friend 
won’t tell you. 

That is the insidious thing about bad English. If you use it, your friends will 
let you go right on using it. They laugh at you, yes, but they do their laughing 
behind your back. On the other hand, if you say that seven times six are forty- 
three; if you say that Columbus discovered America in 1491; if you say that 
Hemingway wrote “The Grapes of Wrath”; if you make more subtle errors 
of fact than these, anyone who knows better will correct you on the spot. Our 
social customs—if this were a white-tie-and-tails lecture, I’d say ‘mores’”—are 
such that we can and do correct each other on matters of fact. But much as we 
may be shocked by a guest who tucks his napkin under his chin, eats with his 
knife, and saucers his coffee, we wait until he is out of earshot before commenting 
on his crudities. Our social customs do not permit us to correct the social blunders 
of our friends. Like etiquette at the table, the use of the accepted pattern of Eng- 
lish is a social achievement. It is acquired. Like bad manners, bad English goes 
uncorrected and unforgiven, whereas bad factual reporting is promptly challenged 
and quickly pardoned. 

The traditional writings in the fields of English usage and of etiquette are 
the same on one vital point. The older etiquette books set the standard too high. 
How many steps to take backwards when leaving the presence of royalty is not 
the kind of advice needed by the man with the napkin under his chin. The fact 
that the verb to be requires a predicate nominative and never, never, takes a 
pronoun in the objective case, is a requirement of language quite beyond the 
needs of the boy who says, “I done the best I could.”’ And even if you do convince 
him that it is the sacred right of nominative pronouns to follow all forms of the 
verb to be; even if he does gain the knack of filling the blanks of his English 
exercise book with “It is I’’ instead of ‘It is me,’ what a shock is in store for him 
as he listens to the radio, to the talking movies, to the conversation of successful, 
educated, cultured adults, where “It is me’’ is heard to the exclusion of “It is I” 
at a ratio of ninety-nine to one. Isn’t he likely to wonder whether good English 
is not a language for teachers alone? Isn’t he likely, as he thinks of hours of drill 
spent on “It is I” and “I did” to think that maybe his old “I done the best I 
could” is quite all right after all? 

The trouble, I think, is that sometimes we as teachers know too much. In trying 
to pass on everything that we know, we pour out more than the pupil is ready 
for. We ought, I think, to slow up a bit in the teaching of English, just as we are 
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learning to slow up in the teaching of arithmetic. We have no more right to expect 
literary perfection from an eighth grade child than we have a right to expect 
him to master the mathematics of the quantum. We can no more expect him to 
achieve a collegiate standard of English usage than we can expect him to grasp 
the social significance of plays by William Saroyan. 

I said a moment ago that sometimes we as teachers know too much. Some. 
times we know too little. We know so little, for example, that we cannot extract 
from the highfalutin language ef English courses of study the meaning that is to 
be passed on to our pupils. A friend of mine recently found a third-grade teacher 
who was in dire straits over her English course of study. “It says right here,” she 
pointed out to him, “that in the sixteenth week we are to teach ‘avoidance of the 
syntactically redundant pronoun.’ I thought I knew my grammar pretty well, but 
I can’t for the life of me figure out what is to be avoided.” 

“Let’s put it this way,” said my friend. “In a sentence like ‘Mary, she had a 
little lamb,’ the word she is unnecessary.” The teacher breathed a sigh of relief, 
“So that’s all it means! I’ve been teaching that all along.” 

The fault, you will know, was not entirely that of the teacher. The course of 
study maker had let himself go in his best literary English. I suspect that he 
would have been pleased to learn that a primary teacher had been flabbergasted 
by his language. Some egos are fed that way. On the other hand, we as teachers 
have to be trained to read and understand such stuff as “avoidance of the syn- 
tactically redundant pronoun” because that is what the scholars write for us. 

The Key to Better Language—Now let me give you another and reverse 
example. I once had occasion to watch a schoolbook editor at work on the manu- 
script of a book for the fifth grade. He was a man somewhere in his 70’s, a Ph.D. 
although he lived it down somehow—a veteran classroom teacher, a reformed 
professor of education, and finally, just before he became a schoolbook editor, 
the president of a college. On a stand beside his desk was a worn and dog-eared 
unabridged dictionary. I must have watched him for fifteen minutes or more, dur- 
ing which he had turned to his dictionary several times. Sometimes, as his finger 
ran down the columns of the dictionary, his face would light up with that Eureka 
look, and he would turn and make a change in the manuscript. At other times he 
would scowl and shake his head. I didn’t know why. What, in a manuscript for 
fifth-grade children, could send a man of his background again and again to the 
dictionary? Finally I asked him. “I should think,” I said, “that with all your 
years of experience, you would have little need for a dictionary.” 


The old man smiled as if he had heard the same comment many times before.| 


“T use the dictionary not for the so-called enrichment of vocabulary,” he said, 
“but for its simplification. What I am after is the simplest, clearest, expression 
of thought that I can find. The words in which I have been trained to think, and 
the words in which the author of this manuscript writes, convey little meaning 
to the child who will read this book. I go to the dictionary, not for big words, 
but for little ones to use in their stead.” 

Simplicity and clarity—these are keys to better language. These are keys to 
our teaching of better living through better language. These are tools by which 
we should do that teaching. 
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Of course, you say, simplicity and clarity are desirable. How shall we go about 
teaching them? The child is not like the schoolbook editor who had a store of 
big words for which he sought substitutes. The child’s store of words is pitifully 
small, probably only a few thousand words. 

To those who preach that the extension of vocabulary is the major function 
of the English course, I suggest that they ponder what Ogden and Richards have 
been able to do with their Basic English Vocabulary of eight hundred and fifty 
words. These gentlemen maintain that they can write about almost anything, not 
only clearly and simply, but satisfyingly, and still stay within the limit of eight 
hundred and fifty words. Yes, there’s a trick to it, and Basic English is far easier 
to understand than it is to write. Most of us would not be content with a language 
so strictly limited. Nevertheless, most of us would rather read Basic English than 
such stuff as “avoidance of the syntactically redundant pronoun.” 

The first step in teaching simplicity and clarity of language is to be simple 
and clear ourselves in the language we use with children. We need to filter our 
vocabulary until the unnecessary words are strained out. The next step is to put 
into the hands of the children books that are themselves models of simplicity 
and clarity. 

How to Interest Children in Grammar—Does this mean that in teaching 
English usage we shall omit all the old familiar terms of English grammar? In 
my opinion, it does not. As the child meets new concepts, he needs names with 
which to tag them. He can learn the eight parts of speech as easily as he can 
learn the names of eight new friends if—and only if—these eight parts of 
speech are made as meaningful as are the living, breathing boys and girls. 

“But grammar isn’t a living, breathing boy or girl,’”’ say its opponents. “It is 
dead, it is abstract stuff, that children neither understand nor care for, nor 
remember.” 

We all know how generally true this is. Grammar has been considered dead 
stuff because it has been miserably taught. When grammar is taught wrong end 
first, as a kind of meaningless mental discipline, it has failed to catch the interest 
of pupils. Failing that, it has not been remembered, for memory depends on 
interest. You might as well insist on teaching non-sense syllables! 

But there are ways to interest children in grammar. I know there are, for I 
have seen them work. Let’s consider some of them. 

As a start, let’s see how not to do it, and why. ‘‘Today,” says Teacher, “‘we shall 
study nouns. Nouns name persons, places, and things. Now who can give me 
an example of a noun?” 

“Geography,” says Tommy. 

“Yes,”’ says Teacher, a bit surprised. “Geography is a noun. Does it name 
a person, a place, or a thing?” 

“It names all of ’em,” answers Tommy. “Lots of ’em, especially places. So does 
history. History must be a noun, too.” 

Do you see what a spot the teacher is in? Tommy is just as right as he can be. 
Geography and history are nouns. But Tommy arrived at his answer by a mis- 
interpretation of the definition of a noun. In his brief experience he has noted 
that geography and history name persons, places, and things. In replying to the 
teacher’s question, he has done what every intelligent boy, girl, man, and woman 
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does in any learning situation. He has approached the new in terms of the 
familiar. But in doing so, he has given himself a twisted concept of a noun, a 
concept which it is the teacher’s job to straighten out. She can straighten out 
Tommy easily enough, for his mistake is the kind that only a brilliant child 
would make. But while she is explaining to Tommy, what happens in the minds 
of the other children in the room? Confusion, certainly. 

The trouble with the teacher just described is that she started with what she 
knew, whereas she should have started with what the children knew. Let’s see 
how another teacher leads her class to the definition of a noun. 

“Let’s suppose today that we have forgotten all the language we ever knew,” 
she says. ““Let’s suppose that we can make sounds and hear them, but that we no 
longer know what they mean. In that case, we should have to invent a language, 
shouldn’t we? Our first step in inventing a language would probably be the same 
as a baby’s first step in learning a language. We should have to invent names 
for things, just as the baby first learns names for things. We might point to a 
four-legged object like that and call it flup, raf, cherk, or even chair. If most of 
us agree that chair is a pretty good name for that thing, we have made a start 
toward our language. We have a symbol which brings to the mind of every 
listener who understands it what is in the mind of the speaker. Let’s take a little 
larger four-legged object. We might call it ug, frap, glang, or any other sound 
that comes into our minds. We might even call it desk. Once a sound has been 
accepted as identified with an object, it becomes that object’s name. Now, if we 
go outside, we can point out rivers and mountains and valleys and towns. We can 
invent names for each of them, and as we do so, our list of name-words grows 

“By this time we shall have worked together so much that we shall want to 
find names for each other. The one who first thought of the word chair needs to 
be identified so that we can distinguish him from the one who thought of the 
word desk. Smith and Jones and Hanson may be suggested as names for people. 
Brothers and sisters may want to have their names alike so that their relationship 
may be shown by the name. This scheme turns out to be too limited, however, 
because too many people answer when the name Smith is called. So first names 
are invented. 

“What have you accomplished with this new language of yours? You have 
invented the names of persons, of places, and of things. Don’t you think you 
ought to invent a name for the kind of word which names persons, places, and 
things? Such a word has been invented. The old Romans called it nomen. Words 
like those you have been inventing, words which name persons, places, and things, 
we call nouns. A noun is a word which names a person, a place, or a thing.” 

What has been the method of this teacher? What has she done? She has pro- 
vided a background of experience for the concept which she has set out to teach. 
She has made sure that the concept was there in the minds of her pupils, that it 
was understood before she introduced its name. She has jockeyed her class into 
a position which created a conscious need for the name she was to introduce. 
Furthermore, she has given her class a sense of the historical development of 
language as a system of symbols. 

Some will say that that is excellent teaching, but that I have chosen for my 
example the easiest part of speech to teach. One teacher asked me, “What shall 
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we do with the boy who says that president is a noun, but that vice-president is a 
pronoun because the vice-president takes the place of the president?” 

My answer was that the fault was the teacher’s. The boy had been taught the 
word pronoun and its definition before he had had sufficient experience to under- 
stand the concept of the pronoun. Before you talk about pronouns, I suggest you 
talk about nicknames. Everybody knows what nicknames are. Then if the child 
sees that Ted may be used in place of Theodore, he can also be shown that he 
can be used in place of Ted. Shortly he becomes aware that words like he, she, 
her, and him, are words that take the place of nouns just as nicknames take the 
place of full names. Then he is ready for the stock definition and for the name. 

The basis of the whole teaching process boils down to this: Provide experiences 
that will high-light the concept to be taught. From the concept comes the rule or 
definition. At this point the child, by his very nature, seeks a name for the thing 
he knows. Give him that name. 

How to Make Grammar Functional—So far I have discussed teaching 
the theory of grammar. How shall we apply the theory so that grammar can be 
functional? We must apply it, of course. I suggest that we defer the teaching of 
grammatical principles until the child has need for them. He has need for them 
after he has wrestled with problems of usage, as he rids himself of down-at-the- 
heels expressions. Then the grammar is taught not as an end in itself but as a 
short-cut to usage, just as the multiplication table is a short cut to addition. We 
could get along in arithmetic without knowing how to multiply, but to do so 
we should need to carry adding machines around with us. Similarly, it is possible 
to teach most of the patterns of English usage without any knowledge of grammar. 
To do so, however, we shall need, for example, to teach for you and me, after you 
and me, with you and me, from you and me, and on and on through dozens of 
prepositions. In doing so we should be teaching the memorization of usage facts. 
By means of grammar, we can teach the understanding of language principles. 
To teach the principles which control facts is good modern teaching in science, 
in social science, in arithmetic, in art, and in music. I don’t know why we should 
let language be the only subject in which we fail to teach principles. 

What about drill? I am for it, of course, but not to the point of making it the 
major part of the English course. The child’s great joy in learning the accepted 
patterns of his language should be through flashes of insight as to what those 
patterns are. Once he has that flash of insight, then give drill. 

All of you remember the story of the boy who had to stay after school and 
write “I have gone” and “I have written” five hundred times. At the completion 
of his task he wrote this note: “Dear teacher: I have wrote ‘I have written’ and 
‘I have gone’ five hundred times, and I have went home.” Practice does not 
make perfect; practice only makes permanent. The concept has to be established 
first. The child must know what he is doing and why doing it is of value to him. 

Drill in English usage is just as indispensable as drill in arithmetic or the 
practice of music lessons. We know, however, that in all these activities, short 
periods of practice at frequent intervals produce better results than do long 
periods of drill at less frequent intervals. As someone has put it: “Practice with 
satisfaction, let annoyance attend the wrong.” A corollary of that is: “Don’t let 
annoyance attend the right.” Give the child his drill in short doses which let him 
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stop before ‘doing it right” brings annoyance. Otherwise, you will find that, in| 


spirit if not in body, ke has went home. 

It goes without saying that there is more to the teaching of language than 
emphasis on grammar and usage. If the child is to use better language as a means 
of attaining better living, he needs to know something of the uses to which| 
language can be put. He might as well know, from the start, that every word he! 
ever utters or writes will be for the purpose of influencing somebody. He might 
as well know that every word he hears or reads is for the purpose of influencing | 
him. He needs to know that language is a subtle tool by which he will be sold 
much that he does not want. He needs to recognize the language of propaganda. 
He needs, in fact, at least the basic principles of semantics. 

Hold on there! Semantics is deep stuff. It is content for white-tie-and-tails 
speeches at educational conclaves. The curriculum of the elementary school 
provides no place for it. 

Actually, the teaching of semantics has been going on for ages under less for- 
midable names. We cannot teach language without it. If the word semantics 
seems forbidding, let us teach the principles of meaning, for that is all that 
semantics amounts to. 

Children, especially, need the clarifying effect of experience in the semantic 
manipulation of words. Childish knowledge of the essential nature of the printed 
and spoken word needs awakening——especially in these days of propaganda.| 
Children need to learn that man and things are not always what they are called. 
They need to recognize the basic principles of semantics: the fact that words are 
not things; the fact that words do not even represent things; the fact that words 
merely represent thoughts. 

One way to convey this concept is to lead the child back through his own 
experience and let him recall for himself how the meaning of certain words came 
to him. The word /ot is perhaps a good one with which to start. A mother tells 
her small child that the stove is hot. The child, however, usually learns the full 
significance of Aot only by getting burned. At the same time, he develops respect 
for his mother’s judgment. Other people constantly warn him: ‘You will be 
hurt,”’ “You will be sick,” “You will be sorry.”’ The child learns gradually, some- 
times painfully, that people are usually right in their expressions of opinion. Things 
described as “good” please him. Things described as “‘safe” do not hurt him. Thus 
he begins to accept words as facts. He becomes so dependent on authority that he 
does not see the difference between what is called “safe”? and what is actually safe 
Sometimes, for example, he does not see the difference between a gun that is 
called “empty,” and a gun that is actually empty. 

The statement, ‘“‘The gun is empty,” is not a statement of fact but of opinion 
Whether the opinion is based on fact can be checked only by an examination ol 
the gun. In the meantime, the gun should be handled as if the statement were 
known to be false. Many a tombstone marks the grave of someone who believed 
that the adjective empty and the fact of emptiness were the same. 

If I tell you that President Roosevelt is a wise, good, great, humanitarian 
statesman, do I affect in the slightest degree your opinion of the President? No 
all I tell you is that I am a New Deal Democrat. If I tell you, on the other hand 
that President Roosevelt is an opportunist, a stubborn, willful, utterly unreliable 
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politician, do I shake the faith of those of you who voted for him three times? 
No, all I tell you is that I am a die-hard Republican. You, as adults, have your 
own notion of what is good and what is bad. You do not let my words fool you. 

Your ability to recognize propaganda is acquired. In times like these, we had 
better make sure that our children acquire this ability earlier in life than we 
did. If, as the Nazis have said, the conquest of America is to be an inside job, a 
propaganda job, the teacher’s position in national defense becomes one of fighting 
the propaganda aimed at our youth. 

Conclusion—If we are to teach better language for better living—indeed, 
if we are even to maintain the standard of living we have now—the job is more 
than the training of the tongue and pen alone. The eyes and ears and hearts of 
our youth must be trained to recognize the tricks of language. One more skill must 
be added to those already taught in reading—the ability to read between and 
behind the lines. 

As you go back home, preach and teach, I beg of you, these principles of sim- 
plicity and clarity and understanding. For our own purpose, for our own needs, 
there is no better language than standard English. Teach it, preach it, use it, 
I say. And in the solitude of your room at night, pray with it that you and I may 
find a way to keep the taint of black-shirt and brown-shirt and double cross 
language from our children. Me, 


The School That Comes To You 
A Unique Plan of Education At Home 


To most boys and girls, the return to school in September is a keenly 
anticipated adventure. Few of us ever think of that large group of children 
to whom September does not mean “back to school.” Often attendance at 
school to the crippled child is too great an ordeal. Then, too, there is the 
delicate child who needs long periods of rest. Some children must travel 
with their parents; others with marked talents, such as musical ability, 
must have an individualized program if that talent is to be developed to 
the fullest. The question naturally comes: How do these children receive 
their education? 

Calvert School in Baltimore, Maryland, conducts an extension school 
for just such pupils. The mother or a tutor acts as home teacher and the 
School supplies explicit, step-by-step daily lessons with carefully chosen 
books and materials. 

These courses of study are in use all over the world where there are 
American children. In addition to the large group in this country for 
whom school attendance is not possible, there are enrolled the children of 
Army and Navy officers, State Department officials, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion members and many others. 

All lessons are carefully tested in the classroom of the Calvert Day 
School in Baltimore, Maryland. The Home Instruction Department is 
conducted on a non-profit making basis as a service to children. 

Teachers may have frequent occasion to tell parents of this unique plan 
which makes possible a good education where the public and private schools 
cannot function. Calvert School offers a complete booklet to those inter- 
ested in its services—Edward Brown, Head Master, Calvert School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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The above pictures, taken at the banquet of the Department, Tuesday evening, 
July 1, Brunswick Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts, represent: (1) Peace, Victory, and 
Democracy, one of the six living pictures shown; (2) President Isabel Tucker extend- 
ing greetings to the newly elected president, Robert H. Edgar; (3) Anne Hutchinson, 
another of the six living pictures; and (4, 5, 6, 7, and 8) the distinguished guests 


seated at the head table. 
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They Came to Our Parties 


Tea—tThe officers and directors of the Massachusetts Elementary School 
Principals’ Association were hosts and hostesses on Sunday afternoon, June 29, 
in Parlor B, Statler Hotel, to one hundred thirty elementary school principals 
who were from 32 states of the nation. Each person received a crepe paper 
image of a Pilgrim as a souvenir. These Pilgrims had been made by the sixth 
grade pupils of the Samuel Bowles School, Springfield, Massachusetts, of which 
Margaret J. Davison, President, Massachusetts Elementary School Principals’ 
Association and general chairman of arrangements, is principal. Each guest 
registered in the lovely guest book which had been made by Fay Robinson, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts. This Tea was indeed a delightful way to begin the 
convention week. 

Breakfast—The breakfasts of this Department have always been enjoyable 
affairs. The one at the Sidewalk Cafe, Hotel Brunswick, in Boston was indeed 
lovely. The weather was perfect for such an occasion and the food was delicious. 
One hundred nineteen persons were present. 

The splendid arrangements for this Know-Each-Other Better Breakfast were 
made by Milton Fuller, Gloucester, Massachusetts, and his very able committee. 
At each plate were found many souvenirs of Boston and nearby towns. 

Before sitting down to this typical Boston breakfast, LeRoy Fuller, Scituate, 
Massachusetts, who had been asked by President Tucker to return “Thanks,” 
suggested and led the group in singing the Doxology. After all had eaten and 
had enjoyed the fellowship with others at their table, Miss Tucker made the 
necessary announcements, introduced members of the hospitality committee and 
asked them to tell about the fine plans which had been made for the week, and 
appointed the following nominating committee: Elizabeth Malcolm, New Haven, 
Connecticut, Chairman; Sophie Bachmann, Detroit, Michigan; Thomas Rucker, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Illinois; and Margaret J. 
Davison, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Edgar and Mr. Fuller led the group in more singing, after which Presi- 
dent Tucker thanked all for coming and declared the breakfast meeting ad- 
journed. 

Banquet—“Ye Historic Boston Dinner’ of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals took place in the Casino Room, Hotel Brunswick on Tuesday 
evening, July 1. Promptly at six o’clock two hundred fifty-eight principals and 
friends sat down to the tables in the beautifully decorated banquet room, after 
Senator Joseph Rosier of West Virginia had given the invocation. During the 
meal, the group was privileged to listen to several beautiful vocal solos rendered 
by Mrs. Frederic H. Sawyer. The banquet was in charge of the Boston Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Association, the arrangements being made at the hotel by 
Joseph E. Lynch and James L. Early, both of Boston. 

After introducing the distinguished guests at the head table and several very 
special friends of the Department throughout the audience, President Tucker 
introduced Dr. W. H. Pillsbury, president, American Association of School 
Administrators, and superintendent of schools, Schenectady, New York, who 
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was the speaker of the evening. Dr. Pillsbury’s fine address may be found 
on page 35 of this bulletin. 

Under the very able leadership of Agnes Barry, Brighton, Massachusetts, 
“Glimpses of New England’s History, Poetry and Art,” was presented. These 
glimpses consisted of six living pictures showing, “Priscilla and John Alden,” 
“Anne Hutchinson,” “The Spirit of 1776,” “Maud Muller,” “The Angel of the 
Holy Grail,” and “‘Peace, Victory, and Democracy.” The narrator was Ethel L. 
Sawyer and musical numbers were sung by Mrs. Frederic H. Sawyer. Everyone 
in the audience not only enjoyed the lovely music and exquisite pictures but 
they enjoyed participating in the program by being the Verse Speaking Choir 
to read Henry Van Dyke’s poem, “America for Me.” The Department is grateful 
to all the Boston principals for making possible such a fine entertainment aad 
especially to Mrs. Henry W. Inman, Hull, Massachusetts, who was responsible 
for costuming and posing the characters in the six living pictures. 


b. A 


The Defense of Democracy in the Elementary School 


eAs a result of numerous requests from elementary schools for instructional 
suggestions pertaining to national defense, the following pamphlets appear in 
the series published by the teachers and principals of District Six of the Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Public Schools: 


Beginnings in Democracy, for kindergarten, grade one, and grade two. 
Living Democracy, for grades three and four. 
National Defense, for grades five and six. 


The American Way of Life, for all teachers and parents who are inter- 
ested in the implementation of democratic principles in our schools. 


The materials for these publications were developed cooperatively. Informal 
groups met to discuss the need and to define clearly the purpose. Later, larger 
groups met to outline the important points to be considered. After outlines had 
been made, faculties attended meetings for further discussion. Blocks of work 
were then developed. Attendance at meetings and the actual writing were en- 
tirely on a voluntary basis. All teachers and principals in the district have con- 
tributed in one way or another to the project. 

It is expected that the materials prepared by the teachers will be adapted to 
the needs of the classroom situation. The curriculum is built in the school and 
in the classroom through experiences which meet the needs and interests of the 
pupils. Only to the extent that the teacher sees the appropriateness of the sug- 
gested materials to the needs of the children as revealed in their activities may 
this series of pamphlets be regarded as having curriculum implications. ; 

It is hoped that the pamphlets will prove helpful in the development of an 
understanding of the nature and goals of democracy, a comprehension of the 
problems of national defense, a clear conception of our responsibilities, a 
loyalty to the principles of our government, and a deep devotion to the United 
States of America—Mary S. Gibbs and M. Estelle Funk, Principals in District 
Six, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In Defense of Education 


Belmont Farley 


Director, Public Relations, National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


Donald DuShane, past president of the National Education Association and 
newly elected secretary of the Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education, began his work at NEA headquarters September 9. Dr. 
DuShane was selected for the position by the Executive Committee of the Com- 
mission which is headed by Alonzo F. Myers, School of Education, New York 
University. 

“The Commission will take direct action in a manner as forceful as possible 
against all enemies of schools and education,” says Dr. DuShane. “We expect 
to move against all individuals and organizations who are endeavoring to weaken 
the schools. Education has a role in the defense program that is no less impor- 
tant than that of our armed forces. We protect our schools as an institution upon 
which democracy itself depends for its continuance as a form of government.”’ 

The Commission has both a long-time and immediate program. It will endeavor 
to protect the American schools from educational curtailment and financial re- 
strictions with which they are threatened now because of the war effort and 
which they are certain to face in post-war depression and deflation. Among 
its immediate objectives will be investigation of criticism and movements against 
education to determine from what sources these movements come and how they 
are supported. 

The Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education was 
authorized by the Representative Assembly of the NEA at the Boston meeting 
which provided for an Executive Committee of ten and a Commission member- 
ship composed of one representative from each state and territory. The body of 
the Commission will, therefore, consist of approximately sixty members. State 
and local organizations are being invited to create similar commissions which 
may work with the organized national body in an active program that is nation- 
wide. 

Members of the Executive Committee of the Commission are: Alonzo F. 
Myers, Chairman, School of Education, New York University, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, Vice-chairman, teacher, Elizabeth, N. J.; Mrs. Myrtle 
Hooper Dahl, teacher, Minneapolis, Minn., President, National Education Asso- 
ciation; Kate Frank, teacher, Muskogee, Oklahoma; Willard E. Givens, execu- 
tive secretary, National Education Association, Washington, D. C.; Frank P. 
Graham, president, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; 
Frederick Houk Law, teacher, Brooklyn, New York; Ernest O. Melby, dean, 
School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.; Orville C. Pratt, 
superintendent of schools, Spokane, Washington; and Joseph H. Saunders, 
superintendent of schools, Newport News, Virginia. 





Where elementary school costs have increased, the cost of handling 
crime has decreased. Anti-Americanism develops in a soil of ignorance. 
—J. EDGAR HOOVER. 
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. 2. es . “operating at full capacity!”’ 


The Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary Education held at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, July 7-18, 1941, immediately following 
the National Education Association convention at Boston, certainly did operate 
at full capacity. The 553 enrollees completely swarmed the Harvard School of 
Business Administration units, for graduate houses across the river had to be 
opened. Dr. W. H. Burton, Miss Alice B. Beal, Mrs. F. E. Heard, Mr. Stanley 
Salmen, Dr. Francis Spaulding, Miss Margaret Davison, Miss Effie Grace 
Higgins, and all the others who had been making preparations for our coming 
looked at that crowd for just a few minutes and then redoubled their efforts 
to make arrangements “click.”” And they did!!! Even though the Navy had 
moved in and taken possession of all the dormitories which had been set aside for 
the Conference group, Mr. Salmen and Mrs. Heard came to the rescue by clear- 
ing others. The Navy took over the lovely auditorium in Baker Library which 
was to have been used by us, but we were splendidly transported by bus each 
day to Sanders Theater, Memorial Hall. To stand on the side lines and see such 
admirable jobs done and watch tangles untangle was one of the most interesting 
sights one could experience. Only those who watched Dr. Burton and Miss Beal, 
with their helpers, work out an immediate solution for those problems know 
what a superb job they did. Our hats are off to them!! 

As to the programs we knew in advance that we were to hear authorities 
on the many phases of elementary education, for Dr. Burton had been asked by 
Dr. Spaulding to set up a workshop for teachers and principals at Harvard, and 
the programs for the Conference were built around this idea. Another remarkable 
fact about the Conference was that in the entire program only one speaker 
found she could not come. Knowing the foibles of human nature makes us realize 
that to have only one speaker not appear on a two weeks’ program which is 
happening three times a day is an exceedingly high batting average. We do 
not know if this high percentage was caused by the “Come-hither” look in 
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Dr. Burton’s and Miss Beal’s eyes; or if they are just good pickers; or if the 
leaders chosen by them felt their responsibility too. Whatever or whoever was 
to blame is to be commended, for let us say that the Fifth Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education sponsored by this Department and Harvard University 
was one of the most inspiring and helpful two weeks we have held. How Hone 
conferences can continue to improve is more than we can figure-out. Each is 
unique in its setting and each university we have visited has most 
outstanding and helpful contribution to the building of elementai ‘on. 

Facts—The 553 principals, teachers, supervisors, assistant sup’ .endents, 
superintendents, and college professors came from 43 states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia. Thirty-three of this group had attended the 
first conference sponsored by this Department which was held at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The seven who have attended all five 
conferences are: Robert Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pa., Gabriel Houston, Clark:sdale, 
Miss., Mattie Houston, Oxford, Miss., Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk, Va., 
Joseph Murphy, Peoria, Ill., Eva G. Pinkston, Washington, D. C., and Sarah 
L. Young, Oakland, Calif. 

Two points of credit were given by the university to those meeting the 
necessary requirements. Each person attending the conference has received a 
volume of proceedings giving a résumé of each lecture, a report of each seminar 
and a complete directory. 

Headquarters has notified each superintendent and president of the Board 
of Education regarding the attendance of conference members. 

Important Announcements—In a letter received at Headquarters from 
Dr. Burton early in August, he says: 

I wonder if you would insert a brief paragraph in the very next bulletin into which 

it can go? There are two important items. First, say that I started to answer the 

thank-you letters which came in from individual members of the Conference, but 

before I got very far the pile was over 300. Hence, I am, through the medium of the 
bulletin, thanking everyone for the very kind letters they wrote me after the con- 
ference was over. 
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In the second place, say that in the nearly 500 papers that came in, only two people 
forgot to put their names on. There is, of course, no use trying to identify these papers, 
but if you will run a statement to the effect that if some student applies for credit 
and is told his name does not appear, he should then write directly to me. 


Headquarters, also, has received hundreds of letters telling us lovely things. 
We hope we haven’t missed any. Each mail brings more. We, too, say “thank you.” 

Arrangements for the Sixth Annual Conference are being made at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, July 6-17 1942. This is immediately 
following the National Education Association convention in Denver, June 
28-July 2. Our number at Boulder will have to be limited to 200 because there 
is no educational institution in Colorado which can furnish housing accommoda- 
tions in their dormitories for as large a group as has been attending our previous 
conferences. Therefore, you will have to make your plans early, for the first 
200 registering and placing a $5.00 deposit across the table to us here at 
Headquarters will be assigned to the dormitories. It is going to have to be a 
case of first come, first served. 


Do Your Pupils Need More Books? 


For helpfy? suggestions in getting more books for your pupils, read the report of 


the Joint") mittee oi the National Education Association and the American Library 
Assé, sg, gt Schools and Public Libraries Working Together in School Library 
Servi ‘ “ one is a statement of principles of school library service that will help 


you to jue!» your own local program. Next is reported a survey of cooperative prac- 
tices, showing specific ways that public libraries have helped schools in giving library 
service {9 pupils. Ten community programs are described in some detail. 

iilustrations, a colored cover, and readable type combine to make this 64-page 
report an attractive and useful publication. It may be ordered at 25 cents a copy from 
National Education Association —Hazel Davis, Assistant Director of Research, 
NEA. 


JOOP IN, 


THE school people in California are coming more and more to 
recognize the need for adequate physical facilities for carrying on 
a modern school program. The newest yearbook of the California 
Elementary School Principals’ Association, Modern Curriculum and 
the School Environment, will serve as a vital factor in directing 
and shaping the future developments in school house planning, class- 
room equipment, educational supplies and all other physical equip- 
ment used in the elementary school program. This yearbook is a 
worthy addition to the twelve previous publications by this active 
association.—Sarah L. Young, Parker School, Oakland, California, 
is yearbook distributor. 
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«48 Address given at banquet for Elementary 
Principals, Tuesday, July 1, 1941, Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, Mass. 


Now It Must Be Told 


W. H. Pillsbury 


President, American Association of School Administrators and Superintendent 
of Schools, Schenectady, New York 


For the last two decades education and the public 
have been gradually growing apart. This is due, I think, 
to a number of factors. In the first place there is a 
tremendous change in education itself. I am reminded 
of that fact by a story which came to me from the 
campus of one of our colleges. A young man rushed 
around the campus for an eight o’clock class, and as he 
came around the building, buttoning his vest and not 
looking where he was going, he ran into a woman and 
nearly knocked her down. He stopped and apologized 
profusely saying, “You see, madam, it is this way. I 
am in Professor Blank’s class and in that class, if we are a half minute late he 
bawls the life out of us.” “Young man,” said the lady, “do you know who I am?” 
“No, madam, I do not.” “Well, I am the wife of Professor Blank.’ If he had 
been a graduate of the traditional school, he would have been floored on the spot, 
but he was equal to the occasion and said, ‘Madam, do you know who I am?” 
“No, I certainly do not.” He said, ‘“‘Thank God for that,’”’ and rushed off. 

The Traditional School—Education has been going through a tremendous 
change. The old traditional school which I attended was not intended primarily 
for children. In those days childhood was regarded as the measles or mumps— 
something we all had to go through, but which had no rights of its own and the 
quicker one became an adult, the better it was for him. The curriculum and 
methods were adult methods and as a result the youngster’s attitude toward his 
school was listless and he felt he was working for the teacher and not for him- 
self. I am reminded of the kindergarten child who came to New York City and 
after he had spent a whole week doing what the teacher asked, he said, ““When 
do I get my pay?” “Your pay for what?” asked the teacher. “All those maps I 
have been cutting out for you.” This shows a little more clearly the thing that 
runs through the minds of many of our young people today. 

Discipline in that day was entirely controlled from without. Motivation was 
scarcely attempted except in the form of punishment. Teaching was an easy thing. 
All the teacher had to do was to assign pages which the child took home and 
memorized and reproduced at examination time, and the teacher’s job was to 
hear and see whether he had learned the things or not. I think the best illustration 
I have seen anywhere of the old-time schools is found in the book of H. G. Wells, 
“The Wonderful Visit.” In this book Wells describes an angel from another planet 
who accidentally dropped on a mountain top and began to go around and get 
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acquainted. One morning as he was walking along the highway, he discovered 
a tramp. 


“Is this here village called Siddermorton?” said the Tramp, rising creakily to his feet and 
pointing to the clustering roofs down the hill. 

“Yes,” said the Angel, “they call it Siddermorton.” 

“T know it, I know it,” said the Tramp. “And a very pretty little village it is too.” He 
stretched and yawned, and stood regarding the place. “ ’Ouses,” he said reflectively; “Projuce” 
—waving his hand at the cornfields and orchards. “Looks cosy, don’t it?” 

“It has a quaint beauty of its own,” said the Angel. 

“Tt ’as a quaint beauty of its own—yes. . . . Lord. I'd like to sack the blooming place. . . . 
was born there.” 

“Dear me,” said the Angel. 

“Yes, I was born there. Ever heard of a pithed frog?” 

“Pithed frog?” said the Angel. “No.” 

“It’s a thing these here vivisectionists do. They takes a frog and they cuts out his brains 
and they shoves a bit of pith in the place of ’em. That’s a pithed frog. Well—that there 
village is full of pithed human beings.” 

The Angel took it quite seriously. “Is that so?” he said. 

“That’s so—you take my word for it. Everyone of them ’as ’ad their brains cut out and 
chunks of rotton touchwood put in the place of them. And you see that little red place 
there ?” 

“That’s called the national school,” said the Angel. 

“Yes—that’s where they piths ’em,” said the Tramp, quite in love with his conceit. 

“Really! That’s very interesting.” 

“Tt stands to reason,” said the Tramp. “If they ’ad brains they’d ’ave ideas, and if they 
’ad ideas they’d think for themselves. And you can go through that village from end to end 
and never meet anybody doing as much. Pithed human beings they are. I know that village. 
I was born there, and I might be there now a-toilin’ for my betters, if I ’adn’t struck against 
the pithin’.” 

“Is it a painful operation?” asked the Angel. 

“In parts. Though it ain’t the heads gets hurt. And it lasts a long time. They take ’em 
young into that school, and they says to them, ‘come in ’ere and we'll improve your minds,’ 
they says, and in the little kiddies go as good as gold. And they begins shovin’ it, into them. 
Bit by bit and ’ard and dry, shovin’ out the nice juicy brains. Dates and lists and things 
Out they comes no brains in their ’eads, and wound up nice and tight, ready to touch their 
’ats to anyone who looks at them. Why! one touched ’is ’at to me yesterday. And they runs 
about spry and does all the dirty work, and feels thankful they’re allowed to live. They take 
a positive pride in ’ard work for its own sake, arter they bin pithed. See that chap ploughin’?” 

“Ves,” said the Angel; “is he pithed?” 

“Rather. Else he’d be paddin’t the hoof this pleasant weather—like me and the blessed 
Apostles.” 


_ 


The Modern School—The modern school attempts to break away from that 
point of view. It is thinking of school not as a place in which a child prepares for 
life, but in which he lives, by practicing most virtues of citizenship which are 
essential to democracy in a democratic environment. It is a place where activity 
goes on, where questions are asked, not by the teacher so much as by the child; 
where the questions are regarded not as a means of examination but as an evi- 
dence of a mind alive; and that is a totally different proposition from that which 
the students of the traditional school are accustomed. Most of your parents at- 
tended the traditional school and they can’t understand the modern school which 
thinks in terms of the school as a workshop where children learn by doing. They 
realize it is different from the school they used to attend. They can’t understand 
the methods, but they do understand it costs more money to run the modern 
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type of school and that in itself has had a tremendous effect in driving apart the 
two forces. 

A second factor is the financial factor. We have been going through a depres- 
sion, a time when money was difficult to get and we have been hoping when the 
depression was over again we might look for the kind of financial support which 
the schools formerly had. I doubt if we will ever again find the money, where 
money was as easy to obtain as it was in the early twenties. Money goes for a great 
many governmental activities which were not recognized in 1920. We are 
destined as I see it to find taxes subject to more and more demands, and the 
money for education is going to undergo more and more severe competition with 
other government funds, such as relief, old age security, unemployment insurance, 
N.Y.A., defense, and even paying for the debts. With all those demands on the 
taxes, it is obvious, I think, we are going to have a more difficult time to get the 
money to carry on the kind of system of education which our complex social 
conditions require. 

Our third factor is the population. In the last century the population of the 
United States increased by ten percent. Also in the past the most rapidly in- 
creasing group has been the age group up to 15 years. In 1930 for the first time 
in our history that group actually decreased by over a million pupils. The age 
group from 20 to 45 is remaining stationary with a slight increase, but the age 
group below 20 is not accelerating as rapidly, while the group over 45 is accele- 
rating with growing rapidity. It is being estimated that in 1942-43 in the city 
of New York (if the present war conditions continue), there will be about one 
half as many elementary school children as there were fifteen years ago. That 
gives us something to think about. It may be estimated in the next 40 years 
the number of people below 25 will decrease by exactly one third, while the 
number of people over 64 will increase three and one third times. That is startling 
and when we remember that one third of the population at the present time has 
no children under 20 years of age and about half of the population has no chil- 
dren of elementary school age, we see that change is going to be a serious matter. 
Most older people will occupy positions on our school boards and our city councils 
will have the privilege of dispensing public funds. We are going to pay a large 
proportion of the taxes and what is going to be their attitude toward education 
when they find the increased demand for their own wants? Obviously the time 
has come when it must be told; when the public must understand about educa- 
tion; when it must be told not only in terms of words, but in terms of deeds; 
when we must bring the public into participation in that process of education, 
and make the enterprise a cooperative understanding as it hasn’t been in the past. 

The Relationship Between Community and School—The old time tra- 
ditional schools were closed corporations. The principals and teachers regarded 
them as entirely separate and apart from the community. They had their own 
laws and regulations and tolerated little interference from without. The parents 
accepted that and they never went to school except in case of trouble, and when 
they did come, because they didn’t understand the laws into which they were 
going, they misunderstood and the schools were immediately on the defensive. 
Perhaps it never was safe for the schools to assume the attitude of the traditional 
school, but certainly that time has gone by. Schools can no longer exist to them- 
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selves alone. We can no longer give lip service to the idea that school is but one 
of a number of educational institutions. We must realize education is a life process. 
The pupil is educated not only by the school but by his playmates, the church, 
his home. All of the things in which he comes in contact, books he reads, and 
everything that changes his way of thinking, act as a part of his education. Schoo] 
is but one of a number of institutions and these institutions must work together 
cooperatively in this enterprise. That means we must to a larger extent bring 
the home and community into the school. Some schools are doing this by means 
of parents’ days. The acquaintanceship between the teacher and parent, and home 


and school is a wholesome thing. You know you can’t know people real well and | 


not like them. If you want to hate anybody and get a grudge against them, keep 
away from them, for you will find if you get to know them too well, it will be hard 
to nurse the grudge. I am reminded of a story told of an old Dr. Johnson. Seated 
in a coffee shop in London, he said, ‘‘Do you see that man over in the corner?” 

“You know, I hate that man.” I replied, “You can’t hate him, you don’t know 
him.” “Of course, I don’t know him, or I couldn’t hate him.” Johnson was right. 

As teachers and parents become acquainted, barriers break down and the op- 
portunity for working together on common ground becomes possible. The schools 
cannot do that job effectively unless they know a great deal about the child, 
and his parents are in a position to give us that kind of information. 

Then we need the help of the community in working out the problems of the 
schools. There are many problems which are more or less in no man’s land. 
How much time should a pupil be permitted to spend in going to the movies? 
The school can’t control these problems and in too many cases the home can’t 
control them because the child comes home and says, ‘““Why can’t I go twice a 
week to the movies or three times a week? Jennie Jones gets to go.” The mother 
thinks she has to give her child the same privileges as other youngsters have, 
but if the school and home were working together on the problem they could 
control movies, recreation, and social life of the children by uniting on what is 
wise and what is not wise. Then there is the Parent-Teacher Association. I have 
a feeling most of us are not using that as effectively as we might. As I have 
watched the program it is “catch as catch can.” Here is somebody who is sup- 
posed to be a good speaker. All right, we'll ask her. That isn’t the way the 





= 


P.T.A. can act most effectively in the process of education. One of the most | 


effective satisfactory cross section views of what goes on in the schoolroom can 
be shown through the P.T.A. The P.T.A. serves as a buffer to the school. It 
can very well become a means of parent education. Did you ever realize what 


a responsibility we have in regard to parenthood? Here is a young couple walk- | 


ing hand in hand under the moonlight and seeing life in rosy colors. They get 
married and a human soul is intrusted to their care. They have had no prepara- 
tion for this life with regard to wisdom, kindness, and preparation for the 
greatest job ever intrusted to human life. Yes, we expect parents to be endowed. 
Well, it just doesn’t happen. We do need parent education. It is just sheer 
folly for the public to give the child in those impressionable years, those years 
before he arrives in school, the wrong kind of education, and then spend the 


public money in trying to overcome the habits which have been built up and | 


are almost impossible to eradicate. I recall a mother who once came to me 
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and said, ‘My child is peculiar. He will get along all right if you lead him and 
you must not punish him. We never strike at him, except in self defense.”’ 

’ Then the school needs to go out into the community through our social 
studies, extra-curricula activities and studies of community resources. We need 
to get better acquainted with the things we have around us and bring the school 
into the community so the community can understand its terms. 

The Production Which We Turn Out—I know of no manufacturer wto 
doesn’t rest his case on the kind of product which he turns out. If we turn out 
the right kind of product, if we have the right kind of selling talk which is 
possible for a school to have, if we are developing in the school respect for 
property as exemplified by the right attitude for school property and that of 
the neighbors, we are going a long way toward creating respect for the educa- 
tional system. If the habits and the attitudes which the school breeds carry 
over into the home, there again we are building respect for what the school is 
trying to do. Bring the school into the community, and thus create better public 
relations. In the contacts with the parents and public, if the principal helps 
them to see that he is business-like, that he is carrying on in sound fashion, 
that he is open-minded to sound fashions, that he is willing to listen, that he 
tries to satisfy them, and then he takes as his motto, “Never allow the parent 
to leave the school angry,” he can go a long way in building up a relationship 
in the community. The principal can be the leader of the community. He can 
know his community rather well. He sees his pupils and knows his pupils and 
teachers and parents. The public expects of him that he shall assume some 
leadership in the community. He can be a member of the service club or senior 
member of the commission of social activities. He has a chance to build up a 
following among the community, for he has a long period over which to do this. 
That is extremely effective. Now the principal’s job is a hard one. He has to 
give careful consideration to the welfare of his people. He must also see to the 
welfare of his teachers and yet the teachers are the most important factor in 
any good relation program. There are more of them and they can make or 
break any school in the matter of good public relations. 

Teachers are often unwise in what they say at card parties, in the street car 
or bus. It is so easy to make a caress or critical remark and the public takes 
it for granted that they must know what they are talking about. On the other 
hand, teachers can do more than any other one factor. The principal working 
through his teachers can accomplish a tremendous job, because of the number 
enrolled. If the public gains respect for them because of their open-mindedness 
for suggestions, their willingness to listen and if it gains respect for them be- 
cause of the culture which they exhibit, they have built a sound basis for a 
most successful type of a good public relations program. I know of no better 
advice than to make each teacher a committee of one to bring better under- 
standing and better feeling of the public toward the school. Thank you. 





Study Outlines are available for the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th 
Yearbooks of the Department of Elementary School Principals.—25 
cents per copy. 
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Dear Principal—Quo Vadis? 


Ivan A. Booker 


Assistant Director, Research Division, National Education Association, Washington, D. C, 


Have you paused in recent weeks to take note of 
your own progress toward the goals you have set 
for yourself? Or, have you been too busy with pupil 
tests, or teacher ratings, or school inventories, or 
check-lists, or community surveys to give any thought 
to self-appraisal? If the latter is true, it might be profit- 
able to halt such activities long enough to stand before 
the mirror, both actually and figuratively, striving 





ss 
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earnestly “to see oursels as ithers see us.’ Perhaps | 
we can judge accomplishment with greater accuracy— | 


or at least the lack of it with greater tolerance!— | 


after we have thus taken the measure of the selves we are in terms of the better 
selves we could become. 

In this process of self-measurement many worthy standards obviously could 
be selected and applied. In this discussion, however, only seven will be sug- 
gested—seven goals which seem intrinsically valuable for every principal. 


Whether or not you would agree that these are the most important goals is | 


of little moment. Other objectives toward which you are striving can readily 
be added, if you like. It is doubtful, however, whether any of the seven can 
safely be ignored. Are you charting your course by the following lodestars? 
Are you making satisfactory progress toward these goals? 

1. A Thorough Understanding of Children—What shal! it profit the 
elementary principal successfully to discharge all the other duties of his office, 


sone 


if‘ he fails to understand the child for whom the school exists? Surely every | 
principal needs a genuine understanding of the child, his nature and his needs. | 


He must have clear insight into the phenomenon of individual differences. He 
must be alert to each child’s interests, aspirations, achievements, and failures. 
He must recognize and properly interpret the evidence of physical, intellectual, 
social, and emotional development as these appear. All this implies patience 
and sympathy as well as insight. It requires nothing less than real affection 
for children and unlimited faith in them. It implies the ability to see in even 
the most unlovely child the possibilities of successful adjustment or indeed of 
eminent achievement. 

2. A Satisfying and Invulnerable Philosophy of Life—Under the pres- 
sure of daily school routines, elementary principals sometimes become so con- 





cerned about whether the pupils are acquiring certain information and skills | 


that they lose sight of what is happening to pupils’ personalities and characters. 
Dissemination of the tools of learning is important to be sure; but placement 
for each pupil of the cornerstone of a tenable philosophy of life is even more 
important. High in the list of goals for the elementary principal, therefore, 
is the attainment of such a philosophy—one which he dares to pass on to 
impressionable young minds. 
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3. Habits of Thought, Expression, and Action Which One Can Be 
Proud to Have Imitated—For, make no mistake, they will be! No matter 
what precepts may be set forth, the principal’s influence will be determined 
chiefly by what he is and by what he does. His character must be so genuine 













































-s that it needs no veneer of futile pretense. 
4. A Personality Consistent With Leadership—The elementary-school 
“s principal must be a leader. He must be accepted as such by the pupils and 
Pie teachers of his school and by the community which he serves. Whether or not 
P he achieves true leadership will depend, not only on the qualities suggested 
Be as the first three goals, but also on certain personality traits which society 
— demands of its leaders. Among such traits are sincerity, alertness, poise, con- 
re ‘ siderateness, fair-play, neatness, efficiency, graciousness of manner, a pleasing 
“a voice, and a ready smile. The leader must be able, also, to size up people ac- 
ving curately and to delegate responsibility to them wisely. 
haps 5. Command of the Tools of the Profession—Knowledge of the proc- 


Y— § esses of teaching and learning and acquaintance with the evolving science of 





pt school administration are goals that no principal can afford to ignore. He must be 
oes a constant student of professional problems to the end that effective, cooperative 
Id guidance can be given to both the pupils and the teachers of his school. This 
rs implies a knowledge of instructional materials and supplies, and skill not 
Sug: only in organizing and administering the school as a whole but also in classroom 
— organization and management. 
a 6. Active Participation in a Strong Professional Organization—Pride 
— in one’s profession and consciousness of belonging to the group which represents 
pe that profession are priceless rewards that lie within the reach of every principal. 
"” A strong professional organization provides a fountainhead of inspiration, a 
h source of help on professional problems, a clearinghouse for the exchange of 
Bic ideas and experiences, the channel for comradeship with others having similar 
ws: interests, and the agency for expressing group sentiment or group demands. 
ee Thru participation in it, the principal discovers new dignity and worth in his 
a chosen profession, forms life-long and cherished friendships, and discovers some 
4 of the finest opportunities for personal development as well as useful service. 
2 7. A Saving Sense of Humor—tThe principal who would succeed must 
ual, not lose his sense of humor and especially must not take himself too seriously. 
_ As Samuel Butler puts it, “A sense of humor keen enough to show a man his 
a own absurdities will keep him from the commission of all sins, or nearly all, 


1 of save those that are worth committing!” 
10 


Ires- MA 


con- 

kills -DNCANyY times there is a need for unifying and defining the program of the ele- 
ters. mentary schools. In Fort Smith, Arkansas, there developed three felt needs: (1) The 
1ent desire among the various groups for some type of continuity from grade to grade; 
r0re (2) The desire for a large area of content specified for each level; and (3) a plan 
eal for closer cooperation between those teachers who work with the same group of 


children in one grade. In response to these needs, a bulletin, A Plan for Growth in the 
) to Elementary School, has been prepared and published. This is a report of the coopera- 
tive planning and experiences of the entire elementary school staff. 
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Work of the Junior 1B 


Frederick G. Neel 


Principal, Hunter Elementary School, Bloomington, Indiana 


In September 1936, seventy-six young hopefuls en- 
tered our school for their first experience with the 
educational machine. Following no particular scheme 
for classification, these were divided into two approxi- 
mately equal groups and placed in charge of two 
skillful primary teachers. They were subjected to tra- 





considered as possible candidates for promotion for 1A. 
Those in charge felt that for the best of all concerned, 
nineteen of these young Americans should not be 
allowed to attempt advanced training until they had 
gone down the trail of 1B training again. So from January to June they did the 
things they had done from September to January, and then were ready to come 
back again in September to try the 1A work. 

The Problem of Failure—Anyone who has spent a few years in the school- 
room knows that he doesn’t need to wait until the end of the semester to make 
a fairly accurate guess of the probable outcome of the work of a given child. 
Why, then, did we wait until the period had ended and then say calmly to the 
child, “‘You little failure, you must do this all over again”. Why did we not harken 
to the unexpressed reply of the child, “But why not do something that I can do 
well?” 

During the second semester this problem was considered seriously and plans 
for a method of prevention were laid. Those interested hoped to develop a plan 
that would benefit the pupils in the following ways: (1) Eliminate the possibility 
of loss of time due to repetition; (2) Avoid the inculcation of the feeling of 


FREDERICK G. NEEL 





ditional procedure and at the close of the semester were | 


failure; (3) Establish the feeling of having done some things well; (4) Give | 


the child the background necessary for good work; (5) Help the child acquire 
or retain a proper attitude toward school by providing work at his interest level; 
and (6) Avoid the development of the child into a “tramp” thinker and doer. 
We looked about for help that didn’t seem to be too abundant. Some systems, 
too far away to be visited conveniently, reported attempted solutions. A labora- 
tory school in a neighboring city was visited, but there was found what seemed 
merely the extension of a six year curriculum into one requiring six and one-hali 


— 


years. The primary teachers reported that they were pleased with its use for they | 


had more time for the work. But since their pupils were required to spend two 
semesters in the 1B class, the plan did not seem to have a bearing on our problem. 

We were willing to accept the prescribed course for the average group, but we 
wanted something to help those who were six years old chronologically, but not 
yet ready to do work on that level in school. We knew full well that mental 


maturity, physical health, emotional stability and the background of experience | 


are as important in learning to read as are chronological age and a high I. Q. 
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Analyzing the Problem—In September 1937, sixty-four candidates ap- 
peared. Most of these had had a fairly thorough physical examination near the 
close of the preceding school year. Some had received physical care during the 
summer. All were given an examination by the school physician and school nurse 
at the beginning of school. 

These sixty-four were divided without any particular plan into two approxi- 
mately equal groups and placed in charge of the two teachers who had guided 
the training of the two groups of the preceding year. During the first week of 
school the Pintner-Cunningham Primary Mental Test, Form A was given. 

On the basis of the results of this test the group was again divided, those of 
lower rating being put in charge of teacher A and those rating higher, in the 
hands of teacher B. This shifting of individuals within the group afforded each 
teacher the opportunity to become acquainted with the majority of the sixty- 
four pupils. 

The entire group was then given the Metropolitan Readiness Test, Percentile 
rankings were assigned and the children grouped according to these. 

Teachers A and B, who had had some contact with each of the children, were 
asked to place them independently into three groups indicating their estimates 
of the probable ability of the children to do regular 1B work. The A and B 
groups were those whom the teachers thought capable of going ahead. The C 
groups included the children who apparently needed the pre-primer program. 
It is interesting to note that the judgments of the teachers differed in very few 
cases and that rankings and the teachers’ judgment agreed. 

On the basis of the combined rankings of the two tests and the judgments 
of the two teachers, the twenty ranking lowest were chosen to take the Detroit 
Intelligence test. This was done to make a further check on those about to be 
chosen to make the Junior 1B. The results of this test verified the selection 
previously made. There was enough variation in the group to assist in the 
selection of the seven who should remain with the faster moving group. 

We now had selected those whom we believed would not in one semester be 
able to do, in a satisfactory way, the work assigned by the curriculum to the 1B 
group. Since we were planning to proceed in a way at variance with the usual 
procedure, it was thought advisable to take the parents of these children into 
our confidence. All parents except one agreed to the plan. Since the dissenting 
mother would not agree, we left her child out of the group, which now numbered 
twelve. This child has since withdrawn from school. 

Treating the Problem—By the end of the fifth week, the cases of the 
twelve children had been diagnosed and the nature of these patients’ ailments 
recorded. Then came the difficult problem of treatment. How easy it is to de- 
termine the cause; how difficult to make corrections! By the end of the first six 
weeks’ period the twelve chosen for 1B work were placed in charge of Teacher A 
along with 22 others who were to do regular 1B work. This, of course, was not 
highly desirable but it was administratively necessary. 

Our first task was to spread the 1B work plan over twice the time space and 
fill in the intervening spaces with materials that would give the background lack- 
ing, make more meaningful the traditional phases of the work, captivate the 
interest of the children, and bring out the greatest amount of self expression. 
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Filling the gaps called for the addition of some teaching materials. This con- 
sisted chiefly of material for manual work and material to give a greater variety 
of stories, songs, and similar media which would capture the interest of the 
pupils and help provide the background necessary for effective school work, 
which had been neglected in the pre-school training. 

In addition to this considerable change in the content of the course, it was 
thought best to make changes in the method of presentation. Leaving the trodden 
path of our forefathers, the teacher approached the problems presenting them- 
selves from the threshold of the child’s interest which, in the case of these chil- 
dren was often quite different from those of children entering school with a 
higher degree of readiness for school work. Many of the projects used were those 
employed by many other teachers and naming these would not add materially 
to your information. Our object was to use these as the point of contact between 
the results desired and the child’s interest. Perhaps this was reverting to the 
Squeers’ technique in which the child spelled “window” and then washed it, but 
it seemed to accomplish desirable results. 

Perhaps results were due to the rate of procedure rather than to method. If 
such be the case, we may need to increase the length of our elementary training 
period. 

Factors Involved in Reading Readiness—In our program we attempted 
to develop the child for readiness for school work in general. Chronological age 
of approximately six years is the only requirement for the child’s entrance into 
school. Naturally the layman has assumed that this means that the child is ready 
to read. We recognize that this is not necessarily true. 

A child must be able to recognize likenesses and differences. He must have the 
ability to remember forms and must have some memory span. These, our plan, 
help him to secure. The environmental factor is highly important. Without the 
understanding parent, the teacher meets great difficulties. Many children enter 
school with practically no background experience provided by the home. Many 
children come from homes in which no reading has been done, no good habits 
taught and in which they have learned no consideration for others. With these 
pupils time must be taken to instill in them these lacking attributes. 

Closely related to these is the physical health of the child. In many cases the 
home has taken little or no consideration of this and the school must fill the gap. 
All the beginning children were given an examination by the school doctor and 
nurse. Recommendations were given the home and in many cases good results 
were secured. 

In dealing with these children naturally the old forms of program had to be 
forgotten and a more flexible one adopted. We found little available material and 
therefore had to make our own. The new program was largely activity. We were 
concerned about developing an interest in books. This was accomplished through 
the reading of stories and giving to the children many opportunities to handle 
books. Education also taught the children to play together happily. Through 
free game periods, the use of toys, the giving of parties and other devices, much 
was accomplished in this line. 

There was no attempt to establish in the child’s mind a vocabulary per se. 
Words without concepts to match them were not desired. The vocabulary of these 
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children is functional in a high degree. When a child produced a booklet, he had 
need for a medium and he acquired it then. 

This type of work had the added advantage of giving to the individual of the 
group the feeling of being functioning members, adding useful effort to the 
work of the group and helping to accomplish a desirable aim, beneficial to the 
interests of all. 

Now let’s consider the pupils for a moment. Are they slow? We are not sure. 
At the recent conference on educational measurements held at Indiana University, 
Dr. Frank N. Freeman said that it is dangerous to assume that a child advancing 
slowly in the early part of his school career will necessarily advance as slowly 
in the latter part. 

We have very little, if any, scientific evidence on our experiment. It will be 
interesting to watch the procedure of these twelve children through school and 
such is our plan. Will they be able to take their places in regularly established 
groups and make an average showing or will they always be weak? Are they born 
to be slow or are they average pupils in a situation to which they have been slow 
to make adjustments? 

Our experiment has been one of gradual development and many situations 
have presented themselves to prove that our planning had not been as careful and 
detailed as it should have been. Of course, all of this has been done as a part of 
regular school procedure and with no thought of making it a scientific study. 
While we are satisfied that it is a highly desirable organization we have no ob- 
jective measure to prove our belief. No control group has been set up and no 
attempt has been made to control the teacher element. Both teachers are Al 
experienced members of the faculty well trained for their work. One used this 
plan and the other the traditional procedure. 

In an attempt to get some sort of objective measure of results, the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test was given a second time and a comparison of the scores was made. 
The matter of choosing a group with which to make comparisons was one for 
much study. To take the twelve with the highest composite scores didn’t seem 
wise and to choose those in the next group above the Junior 1B’s seemed unwise 
for they had been seated in the same room and there was a possibility of a con- 
siderable carry over of the instruction given this group. Remember, please, that 
Teacher A used this plan with the Junior 1B’s and the traditional plan with the 
slower group of the regular 1B’s. Teacher B had all those with the higher rating. 

It was finally decided to take the twelve of Teacher B who had the lowest 
rating in this room. These twelve were also given a second Metropolitan Readiness 
Test and their progress noted. These would probably be called the average group. 
To both of these groups the first test had been given on October 14, 1937. The 
second test was given to both groups on February 16, 1938. Approximately four- 
teen weeks of school work had been done by these pupils between tests. 

The Results of the Testing—The results of this testing are interesting. 
Let us call the Junior 1B’s Group A and the others Group B. On the first test 
the range of Group A was 44-67 and the median was 56. On the same test, 
Group B had a range of 74-86 and a median of 83.5. The results of the second 
test show a range for Group A of 68-97 and the median of 86 and for Group B 
a range of 87-110 with a median of 100. From this we see that the gain in the 
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median for Group A was 30 points and that of Group B 16.5. This may signify 
nothing but, at least, the figures are interesting. The same form of the same test 
was used but it seems doubtful that there was much, if any, carry over. The first 
test was given at a time when the experience of the children with such tests was 
practically nil and the intervening time was so great as to have erased much oj 
their recollection of details of the test. If there were any carry over, it would be 
evident in both groups and the more advanced group might be expected to have 
the advantage. 

Just as a matter of interest to those working with this problem a comparison 
was made of the average reading grade of the children who had been given this 
extended pre-reading program and that of the group of children which had 
entered school for the first time in January of this year. These children were 
in the same room with the first group and were given the regular 1B work 
regardless of mental ages and I.Q’s. The mental ages ranged from five years 
and five months to eight years with I.Q.’s from 89-129. All the children in the 
room were given the Gates Test at the same time. The median average reading 
grade for the Junior group was 1.74 and that for the other group was 1.51. 
The factor of teacher personality did not enter into this comparison and the | 
method of presentation had been the same; so perhaps this might be con- 
sidered a more conclusive comparison than the one made with the children | 
from the other room. 

Now for an attempt to summarize. We have been dealing with a group with | 
I.Q.’s. ranging from 67-84. Well trained, experienced teachers have done the 
work. This is not a report of a scientific educational experiment but the story 
of an attempt to develop the child, not to satisfy the requirements of a cur- 
riculum. As in all cases with beginners the failure of the home in developing 
the child has had to be overcome by the school. In passing, one might say that 
a required course of one semester for parents of prospective beginners might be | 
very valuable to the child. Much of overcoming this neglect has been accom- 
plished through the medium of out-door trips, parties, training in physical 
care for self, and similar devices. 

The work has been made desirable to the pupils by approaching it through j 
their common interests. The feeling of successful accomplishment has come/ 
through doing that which they could do well and that which they wished to do.| 
When work was done, words were needed to tell others about it. When words} 
and sentences were learned, a record of the work could be made and passed on 
to others of the social group. In this way, a social as well as an individual) 
advantage was gained. Charts and stories helped in this and the whole was? 
socially desirable because it was important to others. How different from learn-| 
ing words and sentences to help ourselves to learn to read for our own grati-| 
fication. 

Conclusion—Has it all been worthwhile? Three of us say “YES” on the} 
basis of subjective judgment. Some parents have expressed themselves in 4 
similar way. Future observation of the principles involved will tell us more. 
The group is too small to provide the set-up for a very comprehensive study./ 
Perhaps others will try a similar experiment. Perhaps the experience gained this) 
year will make possible a more careful study next year of similar work. 
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Nothing new and astounding has been told you. Others are doing similar 
work and you could have read about the work of some of them. No originality 
is claimed for the name. It seemed more desirable than any others because it 
carried no undesirable stigma. The plan is in no sense a substitute for a 
kindergarten. It is merely an attempt to reach, in a desirable way, those who, 
for one cause or another, are not able to adjust themselves quickly to the 


educational machine. 
> (mS 


Phonics in the Spelling Class 


Alberta Wallace 


Grade Supervisor, South St. Paul Public Schools, South St. Paul, Minnesota 


An interesting experiment was carried on by the elementary teachers of South 
Saint Paul during the school year 1939-1940 in conjunction with the regular 
textbook work in spelling. Its main objective was to find out if directed teach- 
ing of phonics as applied to spelling would increase the children’s ability to 
help themselves to spell unknown words correctly and make them more inde- 
pendent in all forms of written work. 

In order that everyone might have a common basis of approach to the prob- 
lem and also to determine something of the relative ability of the children to 
attack unknown words, lists sent out from the supervisor’s office were dictated. 
The words in these lists were taken from those compiled by Carl T. Wise of 
Duluth, Minnesota, and published in the Elementary School Journal for De- 
cember, 1935. As this list consists of words common to eleven spelling texts in 
general use, it seemed a desirable medium to use for the purpose. To assure 
that reasonable proficiency might be expected, the list for the next lower grade 
than that in which the children were then classified was used; thus, a third 
grade list in the fourth grade, a fifth grade list in the sixth grade, etc. 

The scoring of the papers on the first twenty-five words showed that many 
children were unable to spell any word which had not been previously studied. 
A number of those most frequently missed were words which could have been 
spelled by sounding; for example, the following were frequently missed by the 
third grade: crack, gum, and cry; by the fourth grade: bled, cloak, and crust; 
by the fifth grade: besides, bowl, and blush; and by the sixth grade: bale, 
bashful, and bridle. Silent letters and double consonants accounted for much 
of the high frequency of errors on non-phonetic words. 

Direct Teaching of Phonics—An attempt was then made to remedy this 
situation through direct teaching of phonics in conjunction with spelling. This 
training was given in all five grades, although similar work had been done in 
preceding years, because there were those in each grade to whom phonetic 
work was new. 

Children were first tested individually to determine whether or not they were 
able to distinguish the initial consonant sounds and the initial blends. Ear 
training exercises were then given to those who appeared unable to hear sounds 
distinctly. Practice was also given in the correct formation of these sounds. This 
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was followed by dictation exercises to perfect the association between the sound 
and the appearance of the letter. 

Emphasis was then placed on memorizing a number of “families” or “phono- 
grams” selected from the following texts: How to Teach Phonics by Lida M. 
Williams, How to Teach Phonics by Mary L. Dougherty, and English Phonetic; 


by Frank E. Parlin. 

After a family name or phonogram had been taught as a sight word, the 
children were asked to write the names of the members of the family from 
dictation by listening for the beginning sound. Although they became quite pro- 
ficient at hearing the initial sound and writing the corresponding letter or letters 
correctly, confusion arose when families sounded alike but were spelled dif- 


ferently. It was at this point that sounding became a hindrance rather than a | 


help and pure memory entered in; for example, children could learn to distin- 


guish between the er, ir, and ur, in blur, sir, and her only through memorization. | 
Because there are so many of these families which sound alike but spell dif- 7 


ferently, a number of teachers questioned the value of teaching them. How- 
ever, there was common agreement that the training in hearing and writing 
initial sounds was definitely helpful. 

For about six weeks special phonetic practice was carried on and then another 
set of words from the Wise list was dictated. In many cases, marked improve- 
ment was shown, while in others the results were about the same as on the first 
test. A number of teachers observed that the phonetic training seemed to 
benefit the brighter children more than it did the slower ones. This is in line 
with Dolch’s observation in teaching slow children to read. In his Manual for 
Remedial Reading,’ page 59, he says, “Slow learners generally find word 
analysis a complicated process.” 


When the sounds of the beginning consonants and blends had been mastered, § 


attention was given to ending sounds. This seemed to be beneficial in helping 
children to distinguish between the final d and ¢, 6 and p, and other ending 
consonants which sound alike to children whose hearing is not very acute. 


Practice in listening for the short vowel sounds proved beneficial although 


many children found it extremely difficult. It was assumed that the frequent 
substitution of one word for another where the only difference lay in the short 
vowel sound was due to inability to distinguish those sounds; for example, 
than for then, sat for set, etc. Teachers seemed to feel that the training in dis- 
tinguishing the short vowel sounds helped to overcome this difficulty. 





tines 


Bal 


Sy em ee 


ia 





Much attention was also given to the endings, s, es, ed, er, ing, est, etc. The § 


object of this practice was to help the children to use various forms of the word 
intelligently when they needed them in composition. Analysis of children’s writ- 


ing errors had shown that they have a tendency to use only that form of the f 
word which has been memorized in the spelling lesson. Practice in listening for F 


and in thinking about various derivatives helped to overcome this difficulty. 


In upper grades, rules for spelling closely related to phonics were also 


learned. They were first derived from numerous examples and stated by the 


children. For example, the rule, “Nouns ending in y preceded by a single] 
consonant, with the accent on the last syllable, change y to i and add es wf 





1 Dolch, Edward William, A Manual for Remedial Reading, Garrard Press, 1939. 
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form the plural, while nouns ending in y preceded by a vowel, simply add s to 
the singular” was derived from the following list of words: 


baby cherry city cry lady berry copy army duty 
body pantry country story family tardy boy toy bay 
spray jay dray joy way quay play bray tray 


The children’s first crude statement of the rule was accepted and then refined 
until an easily understood statement was arrived at. 

Attention was also given to syllabication, prefixes, suffixes, and recognition of 
small familiar words in larger words. 

A variety of methods of teaching was used. In some cases, daily drill was 
carried on with the entire class; in other cases, a small group which appeared to 
need drill was given the training; in some rooms individual help was given when 
it appeared necessary. Some teachers taught phonics only incidentally as part 
of the spelling lesson; others preferred a separate period in which formal drill 
was carried on. The amount and kind of practice depended upon the needs of 
the group and also to a certain extent upon the teacher’s training and back- 
ground for teaching phonics. 

Value of the Phonetic Work—No special records of pupil progress were 
kept but teachers were asked, during the last week of school, to express their 
opinion of the value of the phonetic work given throughout the year. The 
majority felt that the work on beginning consonants and blends, the distinguish- 
ing of the short vowel sounds, and the practice on writing derivatives had been 
definitely beneficial; some felt that the memorizing of the phonograms was 
detrimental while others felt just the opposite; many expressed the opinion 
that the children were much more sound conscious than they had been and for 
this reason more able to attack new words but frequently applied this knowledge 
to non-phonetic words and thus increased the number of errors. On the whole, 
the primary teachers were more enthusiastic than the intermediate. This might 
be accounted for in several ways; first many more phonetic words are found in 
primary lists than in upper grade lists and for this reason, phonics are more 
applicable to lower grades; and second, primary teachers receive much more 
training for teaching phonics than do upper grade teachers and therefore they 
are more at home with the subject and feel more confident to handle it. 

Standard tests which were given the first week in May revealed the fact 
that close to sixty percent of the children in all grades except the second attained 
or surpassed the standard set by the test makers for children who had been 
seven months in the grade, that is, almost sixty percent of the children reached 
or surpassed the 3.7, 4.7, 5.7, or 6.7 norm. Whether or not the phonic training 
helped them to attain this standard is open to question because very few of 
the unfamiliar words on the test could be spelled phonetically. 

However, the teachers feel that although phonic training is not a panacea 
for all spelling ills, it is of sufficient value that it should be continued in modified 


form next year. 
Le 


WATCH the December issue of The National Elementary Principal for news about 
the San Francisco meeting, February 21-26, 1942. Sarah L. Young, principal, 
Parker School, Oakland, California, is chairman of local arrangements for the DESP. 
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**De Middle ob de Road’’ 


Mary Leila Honiker 


Principal, Clairemont School, Decatur, Georgia 


“Chillu, keep in de middle ob de road, 

Don’ look to de right, don’ look to de lef’ 

Jes’ keep in de middle ob de middle ob de 
middle ob de middle ob de middle ob de road!” 





In the words of the old negro spiritual is a peculiar significance for many of | 


us. Though we quite purposely fail to adhere to the admonition, ‘Don’ look 


to de right, etc.”—on the contrary we study carefully both right and left— | 
we end with the conclusion that the middle of the road, educationally, is best. | 


To strike a fine balance between the traditional and progressive schools is the | 


difficult task of today’s educators; to retain the best of the school curricula | 


of yesterday while embracing the best of new practices is a challenging responsi- 
bility, yet not an impossible one. 

Do we hear the accusation “chicken-hearted” because we move _ thus 
cautiously? Indeed it might be said by an ultra-progressive, but many of us 
feel that protection against fads and harmful experimental practices is the 


just right of the children under our care. The accusation of “old-fashioned” | 
or of “radical” can as readily be made, depending upon the camp in which the | 


commentator is stationed. But all these epithets, and worse, are the everyday 
fare not only of educators but of any persons in public service; so we can dis- 
count them and proceed conscientiously to our consideration of the best as 
we see it. 

In the six elementary schools of Decatur, Georgia, we are attempting to 


construct a wholesome, elastic, interesting, satisfying curriculum to meet in- | 


dividual needs without sacrificing proficiency in the tool subjects. There is 
integration of all school experiences insofar as this is possible so that each 
day may be meaningful instead of “an aimless lock-step through a pre-determined 


adult-patterned routine,” as J. Harold Straub so ably puts it. To bring out | 
the best in every child while helping him to see that only through cooperation | 
and sublimation of selfish interests may he achieve personal and social worth- | 


whileness is the aim of the hundred or so teachers in this small southern city. 
And how are we learning this cooperative spirit, do you ask? There are 


specific instances in every school, every class, none of them perhaps new or 
original, but all of them contributing toward the worth-whileness which is the | 


true happiness of everyone. 

A real study in democracy was carried out in Ponce de Leon School. The 
stress of world events was so forcibly felt by the seventh graders that they 
planned a round table discussion on “Democracy through Reading,” carried oul 
before the school and their parents. In both the preparation and presentation 
of this program, the democratic spirit of living and working together was felt. 


Democracy was portrayed by children who represented history, biography, | 


poetry, newspapers, books, and “The American Citizen.” This last was personified 


by an American child of foreign parents, refugee of the last war. He said, “All 


— 
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that the flag, the government, and the country can confer_on us is the oppor- 
tunity to be a true man or woman. The best patriotism is to do our best to 
be a one hundred percent good citizen.” The challenge was felt by the youngsters 
and was summed up by one of them in these words: “We are proud to be 
Americans because our country stands for democracy. Since we live in a free 
country and are expected to take part in our government in the near future, 
we must develop a democratic spirit in all the ways that we can.” 

Glenwood School is making an interesting experiment in pupil participation 
in school life. Sixth and seventh graders had been given a more thorough course 
in First Aid than usual (some of them took the Red Cross course). They now 
take turns serving on duty in the infirmary where they give simple first aid 
to their classmates who have minor scratches, cuts, or bruises. Adult super- 
vision is available at all times in case of more serious injury, but in attending 
to the slight ills of their school mates, they feel a sense of responsibility which 
helps bring forth other desirable traits. 

The organization of the Safety Patrol at Fifth Avenue School is outstanding. 
There are four members from the seventh grade, including the captain and 
lieutenant, two each from the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and one each 
from the first three grades. The small children are on duty inside the building 
and the larger ones serve at street intersections near the school. These members 
make safety posters, take part in safety programs, help at school athletic 
contests and in many other ways. One feature of the organization is weekly 
inspection by the captain to see that patrol members’ belts, white rubber 
raincoats, hats, and boots are clean and that they are performing their duties. 
Though this activity is under the supervision of a teacher, the boys and girls 
carry it out completely. 

Chapel programs at Clairemont School are a medium for pupil planning. Not 
only on special days, but regularly chapel is conducted by the children. The 
classes take charge in rotation—or out of rotation order if a class has something 
it wants especially to present at a certain time—and the children read the 
scripture, select the songs to be sung, frequently accompanied at the piano 
by a child as small as a third grader, and present the program they have’ pre- 
pared. Sometimes it is a play made up by the children, sometimes the culmina- 
tion of a unit of work in progress or completed, sometimes a program in the 
popular “Quiz” style covering classroom work, but in any event, it is their 
program. When they have finished, the principal is given an opportunity to 
make announcements, but it is, throughout, the work of the children. 

Oakhurst School seeks especially through its playground activities to stimu- 
late cooperation and good sportsmanship. Through a varied program of football, 
basketball, track, volleyball, indoor baseball, marbles, and other games, every 
child is given a chance to play what he wants to play and to learn the rules 
of the game so that he can compete with children of other schools, gaining 
valuable training in taking victory or defeat as well as gaining much enjoyment 
for himself. 

An unusual feature at Winona Park School is their practice of orienting 
new pupils. When a new child enters the school, a classmate who has been 
there longer takes charge of him, helping him to become acquainted with the 
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procedures of classroom, playground, and lunchroom, and helping him to make | 


friends with the other boys and girls. This stands out in sharp contrast tg 
conditions sometimes seen, especially in city schools, of a new child remaining 
an “outsider” for long periods of time. What excellent training for the old 
children this is. 


These examples have been cited not as new or different necessarily. They J 
are without doubt practiced in many schools. This is, of course, in addition to 

the integration of subject matter which goes on constantly in the classroom | 
and workshop under the direction of the teacher with suggestions from the | 


children. 


Such experiences as these cannot but make school life more interesting and [ 


meaningful than if the day’s activities were completely adult planned and 


executed. Giving children a share in doing and planning is the only way to 
make school life democratic instead of autocratic. This participation in his | 


own everyday world helps fit the child for broader participation in the adult | 
world into which he is emerging. This is a far cry from the ultra-progressive | 
school where the child is not only unrepressed but unguided, yet just as far 
from the traditional old-fashioned school where the teacher decides everything 
and never varies her procedure no matter where the children’s interests might 
want to lead them. This is our “middle of the road” policy. Through pupil | 


participation, the curriculum—the sum total of all that is done in school—can | 


be purposeful, meaningful, and full of satisfaction for the child now and later j 
when he assumes his adult role in a democratic society. t 


KSSD 


AROUND THE STATES 


Wirsur A. Yaucu, Euclid, Ohio, newly appointed State Representative for 
the DESP, has been made chairman of a recently organized body called, “Poli- 
cies Commission on Elementary Education for Ohio,’ which is composed of 
representatives from twenty different departments of the Ohio Education Asso- | 
ciation; L. Daisy HAmM™Monpb, Dayton, Ohio, State Representative for the 
DESP for many years, has retired from the principalship of Patterson School 
of which she was principal since 1925, in order that she may direct her energies | 


and attention to the operation of mountain schools, a project sponsored by 
patriotic societies with which she is affiliated; Emmett A. Betts, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, announces the next conference on Reading Instruction will 


be held at Pennsylvania State College on April 17 and 18, 1942; L. W. SHARN- FF 


BROICH, Port Angeles, Washington, presented Headquarters with the latest Sixth 
grade Annual, “Jeffersonian” which is a neat and attractive booklet; Jess S. 
Hupson, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Chairman of the Editorial Committee for the 20th 
Yearbook of the DESP, taught this past summer at the Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas; HAro_tp V. Baker, New Rochelle, New York. 
was a visiting professor at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, dur- 
ing the past summer; Mrs. Winona S. Cox, Moultrie, Georgia, President, 
Georgia Department of Elementary School Principals, spent her summer help- 
ing in the Reading Clinic at the University of Chicago; and Rospert W. Eaves, 
Washington, D. C., was director of a Safety Training Program for Policemen 
and officers in the School Safety Patrol. 
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| Education for a Strong America 


— Effective democratic education is imperative if we are to solve the problems 


pressing upon us and at the same time preserve the democratic way of life. This 
must be understood by the teaching profession in the United States, and by the 


They American people. There is no better time to seek public understanding and appre- 
as ciation of our schools and the place of education in our nation than during Ameri- 
room © an Education Week, November 9-15, 1941. Since the theme is, “Education for 
the a Strong America” the following daily topics are appropriate: 
and Sunday, November 9—Seeking World Order 
| Monday, November 10—Building Physical Fitness 

and Tuesday, November 11—Strengthening National Morale 
Ly to Wednesday, November 12—Improving Economic Well-Being 
1 his Thursday, November 13—Safeguarding School Support 
adult Friday, November 14—Learning the Ways of Democracy 
oalal Saturday, November 15—Enriching Family Life 
Ss far The National Education Association has prepared materials to help you in 
thing & making the observance successful in your school system, your individual school, 
night ® and your own classroom. Special packets are available for the kindergarten- 
pupil | primary grades, elementary (grades 4, 5, and 6), junior high school, and stickers, 


a special thirty-two page manual for the proper school level, a folder for the 
Sunday observance, and other material. 

New features available this year are (1) a two-color button, to be worn home 
by pupils, carrying the slogan, “Visit Your Schools American Education Week,” 
(2) two musical plays—one for high school use and one for elementary school 
use—both written especially for the occasion, and (3) a one and one-half minute 
35mm sound movie trailer for use in commercial theaters just before and during 
— American Education Week featuring Lowell Thomas and entitled “Education 
© for a Strong America.” 

Address your order to the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 


—can 
later 








or & a a : 7 j . se ‘ . ‘ 

i. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Make American Education Week count in 

of — your community. 
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L Ring, Freedom, Ring! 

ill § mas ; 

Ne ONE thousand pupils participated in a patriotic pageant written and produced by 

th the public schools of Rochester, New York. This colorful, musical, dramatic revue 

S 4 was presented this past June. The theme of the production was the development of 

th democracy in our country from its beginning in the Mayflower Compact to the present. 
Through song, anti-phonal response, organ and orchestral music, picturization, and 

ge thrilling words, the story was told. Lighting, scenery, and costumes created effects 


rk. long to be remembered. 


ir- Many other schools and school systems have accepted their great responsibility to 
nt. teach patriotism to the children of the nation. “The Pageant of Peace,’ was presented 
p- in June by the children and faculty of Bedford School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; the 
3, Ventnor City, New Jersey, public schools used as the theme for their commencement 


pageant, “Stand Fast for Freedom, ” and the twelfth annual Spring Festival, directed 
by the Faculty and given by the pupils of School 51, Buffalo, New York, was a 
pageant of the flag, “Your Flag and Mine.” 
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Principals in Action 
Eva G. Pinkston 


If you could be here at Headquarters and see letters coming in from the 
State Representatives of the Department, you would know that the elementary 
principals are really going into action and going now. We have been as busy 
as bees filling orders. Today the first list of members came from West Virginia, 
Isn’t that a grand start!!! This year let’s see that every elementary schol 
principal of these United States has an opportunity to join our ever growing group. 

Our Representative for Arkansas, Miss Mollie Williams, has already begun 
her part by getting the principals of Ft. Smith to join one hundred percent, 
and Miss Selma Balsmier of Salina, Kansas, has sent the dues for all the 
principals of her city. 

Facts As They Are—The new yearbook, “Language Arts in the Elementary 
School,’ has been mailed to all life members and members who have paid their 
dues for 1941-42. The division of records and information which it contains 
(pp. 591-666) shows our membership was 6424 last year. This number includes 
the 234 life members. The total number exceeds that of a year ago by 167 
while the list of life members is 19 larger than last year. 











There is also listed the name of the city, the name of the club and the names 


of the president and secretary of 


161 Local organizations 
223 Sectional associations 
41 State associations 


———s 


425 Total 


No finer statement could be than that in the 20th Yearbook (p. 591) by 
Richard Foster, Assistant Director, Research Division of the National Education 
Association, which is as follows: 

“These facts indicate that elementary school principals and supervisors are 
maintaining their interest and their faith in the work of the Department, and 
that they continue to believe in pooling their resources as a means of improving 
their own professional status as well as the quality of education for children. 

“The Department looks forward to the opportunity of serving everyone in the 
field of elementary education. This aim can be realized only through continue 
increases in membership. As we grow in numbers and financial resources, we 





shall be able to reach more and more people with a steadily improving quality 


of work.” 

State Representatives—The following persons have accepted the respons: 
bility of being State Directors in their individual states. We hope you wil 
give them your cooperation as well as help in your particular city or county: 


ALaBAMA—Robert C. Johnston, 2030 Mag- CatitrorntA—Sarah L. Young, Parker Scho 





nolia Avenue, S., Birmingham. Oakland. 

ArizonA—Howard Soule, 3999 Cleveland Cororapo—Jessie K. Fitzpatrick, 936 Maple- 
Road, Phoenix. ton Avenue, Boulder. i 

ArRKANSAS—Mollie Williams, Belle Point Connecticut—Elizabeth R. Malcolm, Tm 
School, Fort Smith. man Street School, New Haven. 
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District OF CoLumBiIA—Robert W. Eaves, 
Thomson School, 12th and L Streets, 
N. W., Washington. 

FroripAa—Mrss. Mary Kent, 2802 Sitios Street, 
Tampa. 

Grorcta—Mary Standard, Moreland School, 
Atlanta. 

Ipano—M. Lillian McSorley, Lewis Clark 
Hotel, Lewiston. 

Int1nois—Joseph Murphy, 
Street, Peoria. 

InptIANA—Charlotte Carter, 6121 Haverford 
Avenue, Indianapolis. 

Iowa—Naomi Davitt, Apt. 210, Hotel Holst, 
Boone. 

Kansas—Myrtle M. Evans, Abbott School, 
15th Street and Troup Avenue, Kansas 
City. 

Kentucky—C. G. Lamb, 33 Sunnymede 
Drive, South Ft. Mitchell, Covington. 
LovistanA—Florence Dixon, 3821 Franklin 

Avenue, New Orleans. 

Mamwe—Fred P. Hall, Jr., 27 Colonial Road, 
Portland. 

Marytanp—Mrs. Anna P. Rose, Chevy 
Chase Elementary School, Chevy Chase. 

MassacHUSETTS—Raymon W. Eldridge, Law- 
rence School, 27 Francis Street, Brookline. 

MicuicAN—Urban Hartung, Jr., Scripps 
School, 2141 Belvidere, Detroit. 

MinneEsotaA—James F. Lichtenberger, Win- 
dom School, Minneapolis. 

MississtppI—Gabriel Houston, 111 W. Second 
Street, Clarksdale. 

MissourI—Emma O. Mumm, 2320 Francis 
Street, St. Joseph; Genevieve M. Turk, 
Scarritt School, Kansas City; and Euris 
J. Jackson, 2616 Cora Avenue, St. Louis, 
Co-chairmen. 

Montana—Alice Lausted, 205 N. 26th Street, 
Billings. 

NeBRASKA—Florence B. Reynolds, Florence 
School, Omaha. 

New HampsuirE—Alice L. Jeffords, New 
Franklin School, Portsmouth. 

New Jersey—Ralph C. McConnell, Texas 
Avenue School, Atlantic City. 


309 Fredonia 


New Mexico—Jimmy Gammill, Supervising 
Principal, Las Vegas City Schools, Las 
Vegas. 

New YorkK—Mrs. Florine H. Elrey, Central 
School, Mamaroneck. 

NortH Carotrna—Dean B. Pruette, Valdese 
Elementary School, Valdese. 

Norta Daxota—Gertrude E. Hoag, Wood- 
row Wilson School, Fargo. 

Oxnto—W. A. Yauch, Roosevelt School, East 
200th and Monterey, Euclid. 

OKLAHOMA—Ralph H. Kennedy, 1921 W. 
4ist Street, Tulsa. 

OrEGoON—W. C. Painter, 425 S. E. 45th 
Avenue, Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—William J. Laramy, Oak- 
mont School, Haverford Township, Upper 
Darby. 

Ruope Istanp—Marion B. Bray, 
Street School, Providence. 

SoutH CaAroLtinA—Simon Fogarty, 151 Moul- 
trie Street, Charleston. 

South Daxota—Lydia M. Leistikow, # 16 
Lincoln Apt., Aberdeen. 

TENNESSEE—Thomas N. Johnston, 226 Keith 
Avenue, Knoxville. 

Texas—W. L. Darnell, Palm School, Austin. 

Utrau—Lois Anderson, Uintah School, Salt 
Lake City. 

VerMOnT—Addie E. Maynard, Green Street 
School, Brattleboro. 

Vircin1A—Lillian M. Johnson, 404 Chestnut 
Street, Norfolk. 

Wasuincton—Howard Erickson, Greenlake 
School, Seattle. 

West VircintA—Rachael E. Wilson, 
First Street, Huntington. 

Wyominc—Margaret Chambers, Grant School, 
Casper. 

AtaskA—W. H. Bloom, Superintendent of 
Schools, Fairbanks. 

Hawau—John Luiz, Pohukaina School, 
Keawe and Pohukaina Streets, Honolulu. 
Puerto Rico—Mrs. Julia M. Velazquez, P. 

O. Box 748, San Juan. 


Ralph 


621 


Additional names of representatives will appear in the December issue of 


The National Elementary Principal. 





This issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL is being sent complimentary 
to every member of last year (1940-41). We cannot afford to send the next number 
complimentary; therefore, if you have not sent us your dues for 1941-42, please do 
| 50 immediately. In January you will want us to send you a complimentary copy of 
the splendid monograph, “Know and Use Your Community.” 
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44 Report made at the Business Meeting 
of the Elementary Principals, Tuesday, July 1, 
Lecture Hall, Public Library, Boston, Mass. 


Necrology Report 


Marjorie Walters 


Second Vice President, Department of Elementary School Principals, 
and Principal, Harrison School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Madam President and Friends: A year has passed and with it comes the 
realization that some of our associates have answered the summons of the 
Master Teacher and have quietly slipped away into the “Great Silence.’’ Al- 
though their voices are stilled, yet their influence lives on. 





We cannot name them all, but will you, who knew them, send their names to | 
Miss Eva G. Pinkston, in Washington, D. C., before November 1, so that proper | 
mention may be made in the December copy of The National Elementary | 
Principal. It is fitting that we should pause at this time to do them honor, and 
to express our thoughts in the words of the poet who said, 


‘Not always shall this parting be 
For though we travel slow 
We, too, may claim eternity 
And find the way you go. 

And so we do our tasks 
And wait the opening of the outer gate.” —Anon. 





Will you please stand a moment in silence and let us pay our respects? 


TO the School Principals and 
Classroom Teachers of America: 


Between any professional group and the lay public there often stretches a 
gulf of misunderstanding, a gulf caused not by division of interests but by lack 
of authentic and practical information. Such a gulf must not exist between the 
educators of American children and the fathers and mothers of America. To 
meet this situation a dependable interpreter is indispensable. The National 
Parent-Teacher is such an interpreter. This official magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois, speaks for education in terms directed to the layman. It builds public 
opinion in favor of universal education. It aims at goals which are of major 
importance to parents and to all other adults who have at heart the education 
and welfare of America’s children. It is a non-profit publication maintained 
solely in the interests of America’s children in home, school, and community. 
—Mary Ferre, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Secretary's Report 
Boston, Massachusetts 
June 29—July 3, 1941 


The Department of Elementary School Principals met in Boston, Massachusetts, on the 
afternoons of June 30 and July 1, holding two general sessions in the Lecture Room of the 
Public Library. Over five hundred members and friends of the Department gathered to enjoy 
the programs. Community singing, led by Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, accom- 
panied by LeRoy Fuller, Scituate, Massachusetts, preceded each session. 

The topics and speakers for the general sessions were as follows: 

First Session—Monday, June 30, Lecture Room, Public Library, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Isabel Tucker, President of the Department 
The Responsibility for Leadership 
CoMMUNITY SINGING 

Leader, Robert H. Edgar, Principal, Bedford School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Pianist, LeRoy Fuller, Principal, Jenkins School, Scituate, Massachusetts 
Next STEPS AHEAD IN THE PRINCIPALSHIP OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Leader: R. Heber Richards, Director, Stanley Laboratory School, and Professor of Edu- 

cation, Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, Connecticut 

Panel Members: Mary Lawlor, Principal, Salem Hyde School, Syracuse, New York 

Albert L. Hartman, Principal, Edgemont School, Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
Joseph E. Lynch, Principal, Hugh O’Brien School, Boston, Massachusetts 
Florence M. Rogers, Principal, McKinley School, Lakewood, Ohio 
DISCUSSION FROM THE FLooR 
Second Session—Tuesday, July 1, Lecture Room, Public Library, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Isabel Tucker, President of the Department 
The American Way of Life 
COMMUNITY SINGING 

Leader, Robert H. Edgar, Principal, Bedford School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Pianist, LeRoy Fuller, Principal, Jenkins School, Scituate, Massachusetts 
Business MEETING 

Report of Committees 

Election of Officers 

Program Sponsored by Massachusetts Elementary Principals’ Association 
Chairman, Margaret McGuire, Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
Better Livinc THrovuGH BeEtTerR LANGUAGE 
Frederick H. Bair, Superintendent of Schools, Bronxville, New York 


Executive Meeting, Sunday, June 29, 1941 


The first meeting of the officers and executive committee of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals was held in Parlor E, Statler Hotel, Sunday morning, June 29. President 
Tucker called the meeting to order. The roll call showed the following present: Isabel 
Tucker, president; Marjorie Walters, second vice president; Lester J. Nielson, third vice 
president; Laura E. Kellar, fourth vice president; Sarah L. Young, Elizabeth R. Malcolm, 
and Robert H. Edgar, executive committee members; Herbert C. Hansen, director, Life 
Membership Division; Mason A. Stratton, director, Professional Relations Division; and 
Eva G. Pinkston, executive secretary. 

A motion was made by Miss Malcolm, seconded by Miss Kellar, that the executive secre- 
tary be instructed to write a letter to each absent member of the official family expressing 
regret that they were unable to be present at this summer convention. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that the reading of the 
Atlantic City minutes be dispensed with since a copy had been approved by each member 
of the official family and had later been printed in the April issue of THe NATIONAL ELE- 
MENTARY PrinciPAL. Motion carried. 

The president next asked the executive secretary to present her report, a copy of which 
had been prepared and given to each officer and executive committee member. This report 
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gave an extensive review of the membership of the Department not only at present, by 
over the twenty-year period, showed the present condition of the finances of the Department. 
and discussed the problems which are now facing elementary education. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Stratton, that a letter be prepared 
which the officers and executive committee may sign to be sent to Dr. Richard R. Foster. 
Assistant Director of Research, N.E.A., in grateful appreciation for the very splendid work 
he has done in preparing and editing the past seven yearbooks of the Department and to wis) 
him continued success in his new assignments. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Edgar, seconded by Mr. Nielson, that a letter of appreciation 
be sent to Dr. Frank Hubbard, Director of Research, National Education Association, fo; 
assigning Dr. Ivan Booker as the representative of the Research Division of the N.EA 


to help in preparing and editing the yearbooks of the Department of Elementary Schog| | 
Principals. Knowing the splendid work which Dr. Booker has rendered in the past in helping | 


other departments prepare their yearbooks, we are looking forward to continued succes 
Motion carried. 

The possibility of places to hold the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education 
was discussed at length. It was the consensus of opinion that the group should wait unti 
the city for the N.E.A. convention was chosen and then consider this matter further. 

A motion was made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Mr. Hansen, that the Department ask 
the university to which the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education is taken 
for ten percent of the proceeds of the Conference. This amount of money is to be used 
for advertising purposes. This motion was deferred so that further thought could be given 
to the problem. 

A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconded by Miss Malcolm, that Headquarter 
reprint the Constitution and By-Laws in a four page folder, since the present supply is almos 
exhausted. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Edgar, that a representative of the 
official family be selected to attend the meeting called by Secretary Willard E. Givens oj 
the National Education Association on Monday morning, June 30. Motion carried. Mis 
Walters was selected to represent the Department at this meeting. 

A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Miss Walters, that the meeting | 
recessed until 9 a.m., Monday, June 30. Motion carried. 


Executive Meeting, Monday, June 30, 1941 


At nine o’clock Monday, June 30, the following officers met in Parlor E, Statler Hotel| 
to continue the discussion of the secretary’s report: Isabel Tucker, president; Marijori! 


Walters, second vice president; Lester J. Nielson, third vice president; Laura E. Kellar 
fourth vice president; Arnold Gregory, Sarah L. Young, Elizabeth Malcolm, and Robert H 
Edgar, members of the executive committee; Herbert C. Hansen, director, Life Membershi 
Division; Mason A. Stratton, director, Professional Relations Division; and Eva G. Pink- 
ston, executive secretary. 

The meeting was called to order by the president. The group discussed at length some ¢ 


the things the Department could do to help in the defense program for elementary school) 
which will mean something to the children. A motion was made by Miss Walters, seconde’ 


by Miss Kellar, that a committee be appointed to work with headquarters in preparing: 
monograph on what some elementary schools are doing to teach patriotism and love « 


country, this monograph to be sent to members of the Department and sold to non mem| 


bers. Motion carried. 


A memorandum from Dr. Carr, asking the Department to give publicity to the book 


published by the Educational Policies Commission was read and discussed, the decision bein 


that the Department has always given as much space as is possible to the volumes as the'[ 


are published. 


In case war comes and it becomes necessary to cut down the expenses of the Departmen! | 
various suggestions as to ways this could be done without decreasing services to member) 


were given. A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Malcolm, that the execu-) 


tive secretary be given the power to act in any way she finds necessary to economize ! 
the Department. Motion carried. 
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A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Edgar, that the executive secretary 
be instructed to write a letter of appreciation to Dr. Givens for including in the fall broadcast 
letter which goes to elementary school principals, a sentence inviting them to join their 
own Department,—The Department of Elementary School Principals—and offer to him the 
cooperation of this Department at any time it can be of service. Motion carried. 

The question arose as to whether the Department should hold its meetings in San 
Francisco, should war come. A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, seconded by Mr. Nielson, 
that the executive secretary act in accordance with the action of the American Association 
of School Administrators. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Malcolm, that the executive secre- 
tary be given the authority to change the place of the meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
should conditions arise which would make this necessary. Motion carried. 

Plans for the winter meeting at San Francisco were discussed at length. Miss Young, 
who is the general chairman of affairs, reported what accomplishments had already been 
attained and asked the group to let her know what they would like done. A motion was 
made by Miss Malcolm, seconded by Miss Kellar, that the Department plan the Monday 
afternoon program February 23, and that the California Elementary School Principals be 
invited to have charge of the Tuesday afternoon program, February 24. Motion carried. 

Headquarters staff had recently asked twenty members for their criticisms and sugges- 
tions for improving THe NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PrincrPAL. The many helpful sugges- 
tions were tabulated and included in the report of the executive secretary. A motion was 
made by Miss Kellar, seconded by Miss Malcolm, that the executive secretary use her good 
judgment in making changes which would improve the bulletin. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Mr. Gregory, that Mr. Stratton, Mr. 
Edgar, and the executive secretary be appointed a committee to formulate a procedure which 
can be used by principals and presidents of principals’ associations to form a long time 
planning committee in their own cities. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Young, seconded by Mr. Gregory, that the meeting recess 
until nine o’clock, Tuesday morning, July 1. Motion carried. 


Executive Meeting, Tuesday, July 1, 1941 


To complete a few items of business the president called an executive meeting in Parlor E, 
Statler Hotel, Tuesday morning, July 1. Those present were: Isabel Tucker, president; 
Marjorie Walters, second vice president; Lester J. Nielson, third vice president; Laura E. 
Kellar, fourth vice president; Sarah L. Young, Elizabeth R. Malcolm, and Robert H. Edgar, 
executive committee members; Herbert C. Hansen, director, Life Membership Division ; 
Mason A. Stratton, director, Professional Relations Division; and Eva G. Pinkston, execu- 
tive secretary. 

President Tucker asked Miss Walters to give a detailed report of the meeting called by 
Dr. Givens on Monday, which she attended as a representative of the Department. This 
excellent report was of interest to all. 





The question as to where the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Education should 
be held next summer was brought up for final decision. A motion was made by Mr. Stratton, 
seconded by Miss Malcolm, that it be left to the executive secretary to select the best place 
alter the convention city for the N.E.A. has been chosen. Motion carried. 

Mr. Hansen, chairman of the Budget Committee, presented the following proposed budget 
for 1941-42: 

Estimated Receipts . Es sncmntenic etawvelageean ... $30,000 
|S ere eae ik diienareuh Someoeetertice $8,000 
General Office siete dank tater tes sav argle ater 9,500 
Salaries ee ee vWisetee, ae 
ComvenGien Tweens wos. c osc is cednisccdune 1,000 
ee errr tare rr 700 
EERE RTE eT ee er err 600 
RI 8 Sordid watlenataes Suit ees omnia 1,700 

NRE! okies canes 8 dcenigta ca saunter 


—_——__. 
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A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Young, that this proposed budget 
be accepted. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Miss Malcolm, seconded by Mr. Nielson, that the executive 
secretary be instructed to write to all who had a part in making the splendid arrangements 
for the Boston meeting and extend the thanks of the official family. Motion carried. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hansen, seconded by Miss Walters, that the officers expres 
their deep appreciation to the executive secretary for the fine work she has done and js 
doing for the Department. Motion carried. 

Miss Pinkston expressed her appreciation for the wonderful cooperation and help she has 
received from the official family. 

Meeting adjourned. 


Business Meeting, Tuesday Afternoon, July 1, 1941, Lecture Room, Public Library 


President Tucker called the group together for business before the presentation of the 
program, which was to be sponsored by the Massachusetts Principals. Mrs. Edith Joynes, 
Norfolk, Virginia, reported on the work of the Safety Committee; Marjorie Walters, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, chairman of the Necrology Committee, gave her report; and the Executive 
Secretary read the report of the Community Studies Committee, prepared by Robert W 
Eaves, Washington, D. C., chairman. Elizabeth Malcolm, New Haven, Connecticut, chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, presented the following nominations: President, Robert H 
Edgar, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Vice Presidents, Isabel Tucker, St. Louis, Missouri, Mar- 
jorie Walters, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Laura Kellar, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Mrs. Florine H. 
Elrey, Mamaroneck, New York, Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, Massachusetts; Member 
of the Executive Committee to complete Mr. Edgar’s unexpired term, Irvin A. Wilson 
La Grange, Illinois, and New Member of the Executive Committee for a four year term 
Lester J. Nielson, Salt Lake City, Utah. The above mentioned people were unanimous} 
elected. 


Department Representatives’ Luncheon, Wednesday, July 2, 1941 


The beautiful old historic mansion which belongs to the Women’s City Club of Boston 
was the scene of the luncheon for all Department Representatives and’ officers of principals 
clubs. The following thirty-four persons attended: ARKANSAs—Mollie Williams, Fort Smith; 
Catirorn1ia—C. W. Preston, Los Angeles, and E. P. O’Reilly, Sacramento; ConNnecticut— 
Penelope Oyen, Lakeville; District or CoLtuMB1A—Eva G. Pinkston, Washington; FLoripa— 
Ffinces Belcher, Clearwater, Abigail Gilday, Miami, and Margaret Gilday, Miami; Ian 
—M. Lillian McSorley, Lewiston; Initrnors—Herbert C. Hansen, Chicago, Edith Ingeborg 
Johnson, Kewanee, and Joseph Murphy, Peoria; Iowa—Marjorie Walters, Cedar Rapids 
MAsSACHUSETTS—Wilhelmina Patterson, Beverly, Raymon W. Eldridge, Brookline, Helen 
Pragnell, Saugus, Margaret J. Davison, Springfield, Mabel A. Wilson, Springfield, and 
Blanche E. Doyle, Swampscott; Muissourt—Isabel Tucker, St. Louis; New Jrersey—M 
Elizabeth Remster, Alloway, Verna Dowling, Penns Grove, and Edith W. Willey, Woodbury 
New York—Jane E. Monahan, New York City, and Mary Lawlor, Syracuse; On1o—aAlice 
L. Dombaugh, Marion, and Elma B. Howser, Marion; PENNsyLvVANIA—Laura Barth, Phila- 
delphia, and Robert H. Edgar, Pittsburgh; Texas—W. A. Hamilton, Dallas; Vircrn1i— 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk; West Vircrnta—Rachael E. Wilson, Huntington; Wisconsi 
—Abbie A. Atwood, Janesville, and Laura E. Kellar, Milwaukee. 

After a delicious meal was enjoyed by everyone, President Isabel Tucker welcomed all 
called upon a representative of each state to tell the group how he or she carries on the 
membership campaign in his or her own state, and asked the executive secretary to give 
the trends for education as they appeared from the picture seen at headquarters. Mis 
Pinkston stressed the importance of the position of the elementary school principal and pre- 
sented the problems which are confronting the principalship. 

At 2 o’clock the meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Eva G. Pinkston, Executive Secretary 
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Financial Statement 
Year Ended May 31, 1941 


Permanent Fund: 








Securities . $10,853.98 
Cash 1,072.64 $11,926.62 
Balance as at May 31, 1940 5,160.64 
Receipts: 
Current Year 6180 members @ $3 each $18,540.00 
Arrears 12 members at $3 each...... 36.00 
Advance members 50 at $3 each 150.00 
Adjustments ee 50.02 
Sale of Yearbooks...... 6,772.07 
Interest on Bonds...... Te LI eee mS 454.33 
Travel Expense and Honorarium to Eva G. Pinksto 64.30 
Sale of Study Outlines... 63.75 26,130.47 
31,291.11 
Disbursements: 
Printing: 
Yearbook, Sept. 1940 $ 5,133.10 
October, 1940 Bulletin 499.89 
December, 1940 Bulletin 253.71 
February, 1941 Bulletin 128.83 
April, 1941 Bulletin 225.23 
Radio Monograph, Feb. 1941 1,038.10 $7,278.76 
Printing—Leaflets, cards. etc. 1,242.86 
Services in Typing Section 1,447.25 
Services in Multigraph Section 220.99 
Services in Mailing Section 163.21 
Services in Addressograph Section 174.70 
Postage 1,959.25 
Insurance, Stationery and Supplies 1,816.80 
Stenographic, Clerical Services and Salaries 7,847.52 
Telegrams and Express 80.15 
Miscellaneous 268.87 
Convention Expense: 
Milwaukee $ 80.85 
Atlantic City 26.86 107.71 
Conference Expense 104.30 
Travel Expense: 
Irvin Wilson 136.75 
Isabel Tucker 87.80 
Eva G. Pinkston 532.81 757.36 
Editorial Committee: 
Jess Hudson 229.48 
Nellie Lind 276.82 
Walter Jacob 64.44 
Mata Bear 167.64 738.38 24,208.11 
Balance as at May 31, 1941 $ 7,083.00 
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Have you seen 
The Making of 
a Democracy by 
Gertrude Hart- 
man? It is a care- 
oi ful study for boys 
and girls, and for 
& use by progressive 
HED teachers of social 
science, showing 
the development of America’s democratic 
ideas and institutions from their beginnings 
in medieval Europe. There are many histories 
of Europe and many of the United States, 
but this book interrelates the two by tracing 
democratic ideals and institutions from their 
sources in the one to their development in 
the other. Beginning with the Middle Ages, 
Miss Hartman shows how the power of the 
people slowly increased through centuries of 
struggle in the Old World, and how the spirit 
of liberty was nourished by the experiences 
of the colonists in the New World, and indi- 
cates the main currents which led to inde- 
pendence and the founding of our nation on 
democratic principles. One educator says, 
“The value of the book lies in presenting the 
development of the democratic idea and 
practice as a single continuous story rather 
than having it mixed with many other 
things.” 
The John Day Company, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. is the publisher of 
this new book. 





























* * * 


Ninety-two teachers, fourteen principals, 
and four supervisors of the Green Bay Ele- 
mentary Schools have spent three years of 
cooperative effort in the building of a social 
studies curriculum. Recently they have pub- 
lished the results of their efforts in the form 
of Social Study Guide Books, Flexible Ex- 
perience Units, for Grades 1 to 6 inclusive. 
There is a separate book for each grade. It 
is hoped that the chief value of this whole 
series will be to make children more sensi- 
tive to the drift of the social order. 

These books have been published by the 
Board of Education, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


* * * 
Duties of School Principals by Dr. Paul B. 


Jacobson and Dr. William C. Reavis, di- 
rectly touches administration, instruction, 


guidance, curriculum study—the entire struc. 
ture of the profession. In vital practical form, 
the authors cover every aspect of the activities 
and responsibilities of the elementary and 
high school principal. Written from the fune. 
tional view, the book shows the actual day. 
to-day activities of the principal in concrete. 
meaningful form. But while covering 4j 
those important details of school manage. 
ment, pianning, office procedure, records, 
student activities and guidance, the authors 
have stressed the instructional and _ super. 
visory duties of the principal, especially in 
reference to the principal’s role in providing 
instructional leadership. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. has published this book. 


* * * 


From the moment a school breaths its de- 
sire to have a library, the Teacher-Librarian’s 
Handbook by Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, 
tells exactly what to do—how big the room 
should be, what equipment is necessary, where 
it can be secured, and at what cost. Next 
she guides the librarian in how to organize 
a library, how to choose books and how to 
discard them, how to classify and catalog 
the collection and how to make her library 
a stimulating educational venture in the life 
of the school. For the teacher-librarian far 
from sources of supply or of information, she 
furnishes specific references to sources of 
material, prices and addresses of library sup- 
ply companies. 

This helpful monograph has been published 
by the American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


* * * 


During the past decade physical education 
has received increased attention in the ele- 
mentary schools. As a result many manuals 
have been written for the city or village 
school teacher, but not much has been writ- 
ten for the rural or small school. Physical 
Education for Small Elementary Schools, by 
Harold K. Jack, presents a plan of graded 
physical education for the rural or small 
school to meet the need for a concise, yet 
complete, volume of physical education ac- 
tivities suited for the various grades found 
in a typical rural school. The publisher of this 
book is A. S. Barnes and Company, 64 W 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


_—— 
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oa Know and Use Your Community 
orm, (Continued from inside front cover) 
pe taining to community life done in ele- 8. Bibliography of work in the field 
unc- mentary schools; and (3) Technique of of community approach to educa- 
day- excursions as a means of enriching the tion. 
“a educational experiences of children. This excellent report will be pub- 
age. At the present date this report iswell jiched by the Department of Ele- 
ords, | along the way to completion. The con- mentary School Principals and will be 
tents will include: sent complimentary to all 1941-42 
a 1. A summary of the movement— members of the Department, as an 
iding community approach to curriculum added service this year. 
planning. Robert W. Eaves, Principal, Thom- 
New | 2. Significant features of community son School, Washington, D. C., and 
life—their variation in importance’ chairman of this Committee on Com- 
as related to educational planning. munity Study, announces that the final 
3. Desirable techniques of social inves- report will be completed in January, 
; de- tigation to be utilized in studying 1942. Other members of the committee 
‘ian’; community life. are: J. E. Miller, Raleigh, North Caro- 
isla, 4, Organizing the faculty and school to lina, Winifred Newman, Charleston, 
a study community life. West Virginia, Reinald M. Stinebrick- 
Next | 5. The excursion as a means of enrich- ner, West Hempstead, New York, and 
anize ing the educational experiences of Marie Turner, Washington, D. C. 
w to children. Be sure to see that your name is on 
= 6. Possible ways of utilizing social data the 1941-42 membership list of the 
> life in enriching the curriculum. Department of Elementary School 
» far | 7. Coordinating the elementary school Principals so that you will receive a 
1, she program with work of other com- copy of “Know and Use Your Com- 
ee munity agencies. munity.” 
at Don’t Miss 
, 520 Chese Latest CNew Books - - - 

Building Word Power, by Durrell and Sullivan and the accompanying pupils’ 
workbook, Ready to Read, have been designed to overcome the two major 
causes of children’s failure to remember words in beginning reading. They 

; provide fundamental instruction in visual perception and in auditory per- 
“7 — of word elements——World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
4 , Orr. ‘ 
nuals Practice Steps in English, Books One, Two, Three, and Four, have as their 
illage authors four outstanding educators: Frederick H. Bair, Elma A. Neal, Inez 

wnit- Foster, and Ollie P. Storm. Just get one of these books and you will begin 
ysical to match parts of sentences, too. Each book is divided into chapters, and each 
is, by chapter contains the Rules for Grammar and good English. These books are 
raded not workbooks—they teach.—Macmillan Company, New York, New York. 
smal Elementary School Classrooms, by N. L. Engelhardt, is the first of a series 
4 = of school building portfolios designed to cover specialized features of school 
me’ building planning. The attempt has been made to present a cross section of 
this planning of elementary classrooms as it has been carried on throughout the 
4 W. nation.— Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

York, New York. 
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Fishermen's Memorial 


See picture appearing on front cover 


Gloucester, Massachusetts, with its winding 
streets and its cottages is one of the most pictur- 
esque cities of New England’s coast towns. For well 
over 300 years the seafaring tradition has dominated 
this interesting town, one of our greatest salt-water 
fishing ports, which is situated on the beautiful 
peninsula of Cape Ann. It is one of the most impor- 
tant fishing ports and fish markets in the world, 
having 500 vessels and 6000 men engaged in the 
fisheries. More than 10,000 of the city’s men are 
said to have been lost at sea during her history, yet 
Gloucester men continue to follow this calling, which 
has given their town a history of daring, fortitude, 
hardships, heroism, and adventure. The bustling 
activity of the waterfront—with nets being spread 
out to dry, boats being unloaded, artists sketching, 
schooners being outfitted for another trip—offers 
ceaseless romance and color. 

Typical of the spirit of the town is the impressive 
Fishermen’s Memorial, which carries the inscription 
from Psalm 107, verse 23, “They that go down to the 
sea in ships,” and which stands as a testimonial to 
the Gloucester men who have lost their lives at sea. 
This Memorial, which is shown in the cover picture 
of this bulletin, was designed in 1923 by Leonard P. 
Craske. Memorial services are held there annually. 
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